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More Knowledge At Your Fingertips 


Than Four Years of College Could Give You—in 


THIS ONE GREAT BOOK 


Never before has so much valuable information been gathered into ONE handy volume! 
Never before has a REAL Encyclopedia been made in ONE convenient book. Never 
before has such a vast amount of information in such useful form been offered at this 


incredibly low price. 


A miracle of completeness, of convenience, of economy. 22,000 


articles covering every branch of human knowledge. The list of subjects which follows 
is far from complete, but it gives you a suggestion of the wonderful scope of this mar- 


velous book: 































Superstition 
Marriage 


Egypt. India 
Babylonia 


Pyramids 
Skyscrapers 


ASTRONOMY 


Instruments 
Solar System 


AVIATION 


Airplanes 
Dirigibles 
Air Lines 
Instruments 


Scientists 
Statesmen 
Inventors 
Artists 


Evolution 

Heredity, Sex 

Embryology 
BUSINESS 
COMMERCE 


Finance 
Manufactures 





Management 
Accounting 


CHEMISTRY 
Elements 
Compounds 
Formulas 
Processes 


Production 
Consumption 


The MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The pwenpe of 20 Big Volumes in ONE 


Your Child Needs 
This Great Book 


The intelligent child pre- 
fers, and needs an ADULT 
Encyclopedia. 
last, is one written with 
such remarkable simplicity 
and clarity and made in 
such convenient form, that 
it is exactly the question- 
answerer every school child 
needs. Thousands of par- 
ents are already sharing 
it with their children. 


A Cultural Necessity 
for the Home 


Every member of the family 
the grown-ups 
for its wealth of cultural and 
information; the 
children for its easy-to-find, 
easy to understand answers 
to school problems. 


will use it; 


practical 


AGRICULTURE 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
Races, Worship 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Greece, America 
ARCHITECTURE 


Temples, Tombs 


Planets, Meteors 


Transportation 
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based on latest records and statistics. 


Edited by A. H. McDANNALD 
Editor, The Encyclopedia Americana 
22,000 articles, 1,250,000 words, 
over 1,300 pages, 1, 160 Illustrations 
—Size 6x9x15 4 Inches 
Handy Thumb-Notch Index 
Durable Linen Binding 


Completely New from Cover to Cover 











This is an astounding volume—a REAL Encyclopedia in 
scope, meeting every reference need—yet all in ONE conven- 
ient volume. It is based on a new and practical plan—to 
offer the essential facts on every subject without wasting 
words and space on unnecessary, long-winded discussions. 
That is why it has been possible to cover the range of 
TWENTY big books in ONE convenient volume. No more 
tedious wading through ponderous reference works of many 
volumes. Now the facts you want are quickly found. No 
more long complicated treatises to strain your eyes, tax 
your patience, and waste your time. Now the information 
you need is yours instantly in the fewest, simplest words. 
Think of the saving in time and effort, think of the ease and 
simplicity of getting. the knowledge you need! Here’s the 
shortcut to information you’ve always wanted. Here’s an 
Encyclopedia you can really use. Here’s the biggest value in 
knowledge you’ve ever been offered! 


Examine It on Approval 


Send No Money 


You may have this great book for free examination and 
judge for yourself its amazing value. Just sign and send 
the coupon. The Modern Encyclopedia and the 32-page 
Modern Atlas will be sent you prepaid. You may either 
return the Encyclopedia and owe nothing or keep it and 
send $1.00 a month until the Special Price of $3.50 has been 
= In any case you keep the Atlas free. Mail the coupon 
today. 
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If you mail the coupon promptly we 
will send you a splendid handy Atlas 
with 32 pages of 4-color maps cover- 
ing the whole world. You may keep 
it free even if you return the Ency- 
clopedia. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
OR MAIL THIS COUPON 


Fee eee eee eS ee eee eee eee eS Se, 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers 
Dept. 644-A, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week’s free examination, one 
copy of The Modern Encyclopedia and the 32-page Modern 
Atlas of the World. I will either return the Encyclopedia 
to you and close the matter or keep it and send you $1 each 
month until the Special Price of $3.50, plus a few cents 
Dostage, has been paid. 

In any case, the Atlas is to be mine free. 
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F REE MEMBERSHIP 

One Dollar Book Club Saves 
You #1 to* 2? on ‘a Good Book Each Month... 


in the Doub 








obligation, will you try this new 

money-saving plan? Nearly 100,000 
people have already accepted this offer. 
Free Membership in this new kind of book 
c'ub now entitles them to obtain books on 
the Club List first published at $2.00 to 
$3.50—for ONLY $1.00 EACH. 


There is still time for you to get one of 
these Free Memberships. You do not have 
to buy any particular number of books. 
You buy only those you really want, when 
you want them. You pay for them only 
after you have examined them. If you 
TAKE nothing you PAY nothing. And 
every book you do take means a clear saving. 


Good Books by Great Writers 


One month the book offered may be a fas- 
cinating Biography. The next month it may 
be absorbing Travel or Adventure, or an out- 
standing work of Fiction. It is always a book 
appealing to discriminating readers for its in- 
terest, permanent value and literary excellence. 


Authors of the books offered in past months 
have included 


NE EXPENSE, without cost or 


H. G. Wells, 

W. Somerset 

7 Reasons Why Maugham, 
ristopher 

it Will Pay You Morley, 


to Join NOW 
1. Som every. book to $2.50 on 


ag F ag yourself 


esas PEW Seeks on 


Best Sellers and Books 
3. whose permanent 


4, Free examination of ev- ligation. 
ery book—BE 


> a you 
decide to keep i 


5, Costs you nothing to join. 
No Dues or Fees of any 
6. Mod. 


and we wil 


remit. 
7. You, can discontinue 
membership any 





FREE TRIAL—Send No Money 


See for yourself—at our risk—how enthusiastic you will be 
with this common-sense, money-saving plan. 
“PEPYS” by John Drinkwater for free reading. Unless de- 
lighted with the kind of books the Club offers members for 
only $1, the trial costs you nothing, places you under no ob- 


Send coupon now without money. We will send you “Pepys” 
postage one. Examine and read it. If you like it—keep it 
bill you at the regular Club price. Each month, 

then, you may examine the monthly selection BEFORE. you 
But if “Pepys” 
appeal—treturn it and pay nothing. Could anything be fairer? 
risk. Mail coupon without 
DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 124, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


You take no 





Let Us SEND You 
THis GREAT BOOK 
John Drinkwater 


To Reap FREE- 


We want you to see for yourself the amazing book values this 
new kind of book club brings its members. They get books first 
published at $2.00 to $3.50 FOR ONLY $1 EACH! This free 
trial will explain, more clearly than anything we can say, why 
nearly 100,000 members are so enthusiastic about this new plan. 


Clemence Dane, William McFee, 
and other best-selling writers. 


Every book is a high-grade vol- 
ume, an edition identical with the 
original.. For example, “PEPYS, 
His Life and - Character,” 
by the celebrated author John 
Drinkwater—is printed on fine antique paper, 
bound in handsome black cloth tastefully 
stamped in gold; a full library size volume, 
5% x 8% inches; 374 pages, 17 illustrations. 


How Does this Club Plan Work? 


Every month (provided you wish it) the 
postman brings you a good book like this. 
You pay nothing in advance—nothing to the 
postman. You alone are the judge of whether 
you wish to keep it. Each book is yours for 
three days’ free reading. Before you pay for 
it, you first make sure you want it. If you 
DO— if you are sure you will enjoy it—then 
you merely send $1 for it, plus ten cents for 
packing and postage. 


If, however, any particular book does not 
appeal, simply return it and pay nothing. Or, 
if you wish, order any alternate book described 
in the Monthly Bulletin (sent free to mem- 
bers only). Or you may take no book at all, 
any month you so prefer. At all times you 
take only the books you want, and pay for 
only the books you keep! 


Try it. Accept 


(or any other book, later on) doés.not 


money—now. 
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Gossiped with Kings, 

Sinned with Servants, 

Founded the World’s 
Greatest Navy! 


OST of us think of Samuel Pepys 

(“Peeps,” he pronounced it) as mere y 
the author of the greatest diary. Few rea’ 
ize the importance of this engaging little 
man in times more glamorous than those 
of swashbuckling soldiers“of fortune. 


In this great ‘book, “PEPYS, His Life 
and Character,” John Drinkwater, famous 
author, reveals Pepys’ life and age. 


First, Pepys gets his $250-a-year clerical 
Admiralty job. Then the turbulent excite 
ment of his times sweeps through his life! 


And this book’s charm is as much in its 
portrayal of Pepys’ private life as of great 
ublic events. For amorous Pepys could not 
eep eyés, or arms, away from the women 
(and often the servants) of others. Maid 
after maid, readier for play than for house- 
hold work, was banished by Mrs. Pepys. 


Steadily, nN ys advanced 
in Naval Affairs—during 
the Great Plague—durin 
the Great Fire which left 
14,000 buildings in ashes! 
Twice he was imprisoned, 
once in the deadly Tower 
of London, charged with 
planning to kill the king. 
But after his 70 years, 
England called him found- 
er of her naval supremacy. 


Here, in one person and book, is Old Lon- 
don—its pigeon pies, screaming hawkers, 
“‘shuttlecock”” games, wit debaucheries. 





You would have enjoyed Pe ys as a man. 
You will enjoy this as a 








DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 124, Garden City, MN. Y. 


Please enroll me Free as a Club Member and send me each 
month the Monthly Bulletin and the book seageee. = 
y Jo 
examine each Book Selection for three 
I decide to keep it I will send you the Club 


mencing with ears. His Life and Character’’, 
Drinkwater. I wil 

days, and if 
price of ¥ - us the small postage charge of ten cents. 
If I do not like it, I will return it to you, 


if I wish, from the list in the Bulletin. 
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tinue membership at any time I wish. 
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in which case 
I am to have the privilege of choosing an alternative book, 
I am not obli- 
gated as a Club Member in any way except to pay for the 
I am to be free to discon- 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-W eek covers for Volume I11: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


MT. WASHINGTON’S BIGGEST WIND: In- 
specting the wind vane and anemometer 
atop the Mt. Washington observatory in New 
Hampshire, where a wind velocity of “231 
miles per hour was reached last week, the 
highest ever recorded.—(See page 23). 
(Photo by Harold Orne). 


AFTER-DINNER STORY: Dr. William A. 
Wirt (left) and his counsel, James A. Reed, 
at the House committee hearing on the 
nation’s most publicized dinner party.—(See 
page 8). (International). 


DETROIT VIOLENCE: Strikers, strike-break- 
ers, and police in street battle during lunch- 
hour at the Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 
Threat of strike continued in the automobile 
industry.— (See page 26). (International). 


DILLINGER VICTIM: Chief of Police Frank 
Lucas of Warsav, Ind., examines the skull 
of Policeman Judd Pittenger, who defied 
John Dillinger but didn’t catch him.—(See 
page 11). (International). 


ARRIVAL IN WASHINGTON: President 
Roosevelt returns trom his sea-going va- 
eation and finds a parade of Congressmen 
at the station to greet him.—(See page 6). 
(Copyright Jordan). 


INSULL STARTS HOME: Samuel Insull loses 
his plea in a Turkish court and, under 
heavy guard, begins the long trip back to 
the United States.—(See page 20). (Acme). 


RALLY AT HARVARD: A rival faction horns 
in on a student demonstration against war 
on the Harvard campus.—(See page 34). 
(International). 
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LETTERS 





GROUCHILY DESPAIRING 


Your instructive little account of the 
peaceful activities of Maxim Litvinoff, 
“the wily Foreign Commissar of the Soviet,” 
who has gathered the. nations, of the East 
Baltic under his wing (NeEws-WeEeEk, Apr. 
14), left one point ‘uncovered. Would it 
not have been sound :reporting to tell your 
readers that from Edinburgh to Edfu and 
Ponkapog to Pesth, nobody took this new 
crop of treaties seriously? 

Pacifist born and~ bred, I «was _ young 
enough in 1916 to wish I could goon Ford's 
eace ship; time, I presume, is souring my 
ae But with every baker’s dozen of peace 
and security pacts hilt you incurably opti- 
mistic journalists herald as advancing the 
cause of humanity, I grow more grouchily 
despairing. There must be a bottom to the 
depths of irony. Probably I will end by 


fighting in the next war—and liking it. 
J SPARKS 


Baltimore, Md. 

P. S. I like your magazine, but why don’t 
you put a little sex appeal into your pic- 
tures? Is your picture man all intellect? 


COMMITTEE FOR THE NATION 


Ever since Mr. Rand appeared before a 
Senate Committee and put Dr. Wirt on the 
front page, I have been trying to find out, 
and so far unsuccessfully, who, if payhany, 
in addition to Mr. Rand, belongs to the so- 
called “Committee for the Nation.” Nobody 
seems to know. If this is really an altruistic 
organization, why stay in a dark corner and 
let poor Dr, Wirt get all the credit? Maybe 


you can secure and publish the names of 
the members of the “Committee for the 
Nation.” The information should interest 
many who may not be as persistent as [| 
am in exhibiting my curiosity. 
DupLey W. FreEeMAN 
Eveleth, Minn. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: According to the New 
York office of the Committee for the 
Nation, it was organized last year “to re- 
build prices and purchasing power” and it 
has a membership of over 1,000 industrial 
leaders. Besides the chairman, James H. 
Rand, the directing committee is composed 
of Frederick H. Frazier, chairman of the 
General Baking Co., Vincent Bendix, presi- 
dent of the Bendix Aviation Corp., Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, chairman of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and F. H. Sexhauer, president of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association. 


CORRECT! 


Your movie correspondent has made an 
error in his review of “Viva, Villa!’’ (Apr. 
13 issue). 

He says that Lee Tracy was originally 
cast for the part of the fiery Mexican, but 
was ejected because of his semi-nudist ex- 
hibition in Mexico City. Wallace Beery 
always had the Villa part, but Tracy’s role, 
that of the American newspaperman, is 
now laconically misplayed by Stuart Erwin: 

Hol:ywood is guilty of much miscasting, 
eet not anything as far-fetched as Tracy as 

illa. 


LESTER GOTTLIEB 
New York City 
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DISTINGUISHED 


...in name, location, service 


The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. 





NEW CAFE AND BAR NOW OPEN 
ON THE LOBBY FLOOR 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6.00 
SUITES from $8.00 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


UNDER*RELIANCE DIRECTION 
































THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 


News— Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


See ee ee eee ee Se eee seen eeee5 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4), and send 
me a bill. 
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| Why good dancers 
are popular 


Good dancers are good mixers. They make a friendly, favorable im- 
pression on the people they meet. Their assured ease of manner—free 
of any self-consciousness or embarrassment—wins instant acceptance 
for them on any social occasion, No wonder other men and women 
seek their company—find them interesting, and pleasant to be with! 


BY ARTHUR MURRAY 
W orld-Famous Dancing Authority 


OOD dancers are always popular—sure of a good time 
wherever they go! They never have to apologize for not 
doing their full bit to make any party a success. They 

never have to worry over the uneasy feeling that—by sit- 
ting quietly on the sidelines—they put a damper on others. 

' The ability to dance well gives poise and self-confidence in the presence of 
strangers. It is a remarkable help in overcoming timidity or awkwardness. 
And dancing is not only fun — it is one of the finest forms of exercise, too! 
Goed dancers have discovered the real enjoyment of dancing, of keeping on 
their toes in a sociable, congenial way. 

; Is it any wonder that dancing enables you to make friends more easily, and 
that it so often opens the door to important business and social contacts? 

' And“‘now “it is easy to be an excellent, finished dancer, able to do all the 
Hewest, smartest,steps! For I have developed a remarkably successful new 
ry method of teaching*dancing by mail, so simple that you can learn any of the 

latest steps in one evening — right at home, in the privacy of your own room, 
with or without music — with or without a partner! 


Easy as A-B-C 


i No matter how poorly you dance now — no matter if you’ve never been 
on a dance floor in your life — I can teach you to become a graceful, versatile, 
popular dancer in a few enjoyable evenings. 

With my clearly described and fully illustrated lessons you start right at 
the beginning, and easily, naturally progress through the entire field of social 
dancing. You learn to master every step from the simple waltz to the newest, - 
smartest steps and all their interesting variations. 

You practice the lessons in your own home whenever you have a few 
minutes of spare time. There is no one to watch and embarrass you. Yet, 
after just a few evenings, you can be able to step on the floor with 
the best dancers of your set — with as much ease and assurance as 
if you had been dancing for years. 
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I want to prove that you can become a finished dancer — sought 
after as a partner, welcome everywhere, more interesting to others. 
If you are not delighted with results right from the start, simply 


Many Others Have Learned this Way 


I have already taught thousands how to dance by this simple, 
common-sense method. Young men and women, and married couples, 
who used to stay at home rather than feel out of place at social 
affairs, are now thoroughly enjoying themselves at clubs, parties, 
wherever there is dancing. They make friends more easily — are 
welcome wherever they go, and far more popular than ever before. 


Wouldn’t it be a real asset to you, too? — to know how to 
accompany your partner casually to the floor, and without hesita- 
tion, without awkward fumbling, without frowning to catch the 
rhythm of the music, to swing off perfectly into the newest, smartest 
steps of the Fox-Trot, Waltz, Tango! 


I’m so positive that you can become a good dancer, and get your 
full share of pleasure with my help, that I am willing now to send 
you my regular $5.00 course for only $1.98. 


5S DAYS’ TRIAL 


Just mail this coupon, without money, and my complete course 
will be sent you immediately. When it arrives, pay the postman 
only $1.98, plus few cents delivery charges. Then try these easy- 
to-follow lessons of mine for five days. Practice the steps. See for 
yourself how easily you get the swing of each one — how quickly 
you acquire just the right sense of time and rhythm. 


return the course within five days and your money will be promptly 
refunded. 


That’s a fair offer, isn’t it? There is nothing you can lose by it 
— and a great deal you can gain. Don’t wait any longer to do 
Something about your dancing. You owe it to yourself to clip 
and mail this coupon NOW. Arthur Murray, Studio 66, 7 East 
43rd Street, New York. ; 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 66 
7 East 43rd St., New York 

To prove that I can learn at home to be a good dancer, may send me 
your complete course. When postman delivers it to me, will pay him— 
not the regular price of $5.00—but ONLY $1.98, plus few cents postage. 
I understand that if I am not delighted with actual results I may return 
the course within 5 days and my money will be refunded. 


City State 


Oo NOTE: Check here if enclosing $1.98 WITH this coupon, in which case | 
will pay the postage. Same return-refund privilege applies, of course. 
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EQUALLY COMFORP,TABLE IN AN 


RONT seat or back seat... it 
makes no difference in an Airflow 
Chrysler. Both seats equally wide 
. . . both like divans with deep soft 
cushions and high restful backs. 
Both give you the same smooth 
Floating Ride . . . because both are 
near the center of balance. . . cra- 
dled in the middle of the car. 
Theengine of the Airflow Chrysler 
is over the front axle... there’s a 
dustproof luggage compartment over 
the rear axle . . . you ride between 
the axles. The new distribution of 


AIRFLOW 


CHRYSLER 


weight changes the whole character 
of the ride . . . slows down spring 
action . . . creates a wholly new 
kind of riding comfort. 


You have to ride in an Airflow 
Chrysler to appreciate the Floating 
Ride. It’s excitingly different . . . 
decidedly better. Try it for yourself. 


Write for the interesting booklet 
which describes the romantic devel- 
opment of Floating Ride. Address the 
Chrysler Sales Corporation, 12213 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


aout oDisliin wished 1934. Models Chrysler Airflow Eight + «+122 horsepower and 123-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger Sedan, Brougham and Town Sedan, 
five-passenger Coupe. All body types, $1245. Chrysler Airflow Imperial . .. 130 horsepower ...128-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger Sedan and Town Sedan, five-passenger 


Coupe. All body types, $1495. Airflow Custom Imperial . . . 150 horsepower . . 
Six . . . With independently sprung front wheels . 
from $725 up. Four-door Sedan, $795. 


- 146-inch wheelbase . . 
+ for a smooth, cushioned ride . . 


. Individualized body types, prices on request. 1934 Chrysler 
- 93 horsepower, 7 body types on 117- and 121-inch wheelbase. Priced 
All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. 
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COUNTER-REVOLUTION: With the Battle-Cry of 


“Back to the Constitution and Down With the Brain Trust!” 


Once again Franklin D. Roosevelt 
faced last week, with imperturbable 
good humor and a wry pun, a zero hour 
in. his offensive toward national re- 
covery. 

But this time, and for the first time, 
he faced open revolt and obvious prepa- 
ration on the part of his opposition for 
a counter-assault on two broad fronts: 
the political and the economic. 


The Political Front: Two Republicans, 
both with hopeful eyes on the White 
House, have set the battle lines for the 
disorganized Republican party. One 
is Senator David A. Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, who is campaigning for reelec- 
tion against Gov. Gifford A. Pinchot. 
The other is Representative James A. 
Wadsworth of up-State New York, 
articulate, intelligent _gentleman-farm- 
er, who was voted out of the Senate by 
his own party because he was a con- 
sistent wet and at no time a standpat 
party man. 

Senator Reed already has raised the 
Republicans’ new banner against Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, who is also a Republican 
but is campaigning on a “stand-by-the- 
President” platform. MReed’s cry is 
“back to the Constitution and down 
with the Brain Trust.” 

Representative Wadsworth is finding 
an ally in a former managing editor of 
The New York Evening Post, Julian 
Mason, who is backing the Congress- 
man and has established an organiza- 
tion called the Republican Builders. 
The battle cry is “Regulated Individual- 
ism!” 

Three months ago neither of these 
facts would have constituted important 
opposition to the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, but today the President also 
faces open revolt from his own old- 
line political officers. 


Last week Joseph B. Ely, Democratic - 


Governor of Massachusetts, who has 
refused to run for reelection but who 
is urgently needed by the party in that 


State, made a significant remark be-. 


fore the New York Board of Trade. 
While he was “in hearty accord” with 
many administration policies, he felt 
that “if you take a census of the 
American people right now whereby 
they could express preference between 
a democratic government and an auto- 
cratic one, or just an old-time absolute 
monarchy. . . the overwhelming choice 
of the American people would be for 
the democracy which made this a great 
nation .. .” 


* Many a Democrat secretly echoed 
this statement. At the Jefferson Day 
Dinner, which the President avoided by 
extending his fishing vacation, Vice 
President John Nance Garner, feeling 
merrier than usual, turned to Senator 
Joseph Robinson, Senate leader, and 
said bluntly: “You know damn well 
you can’t go along with the President 
on all this New Deal; I can’t go along 
with him; but we can’t afford not to go 
along with him; we can’t go anywhere.” 

That many Democrats cannot go all 
the way with the President has im- 
measurably strengthened the Republi- 
cans’ campaign prospects for Fall re- 





ACME 


David A. Reed Drew Up Battle 
Lines for Disorganized Republicans 


elections. For it may mean the op- 
position will not. always have to oppose 
a “stand-by-the-President” platform. 


The Economic Front: Although Dr. 
William A. Wirt fizzled out as a big- 
caliber weapon to blow up the New 
Deal (see page 8), the Anti-Brain 
Trusters continued to send out bulle- 
tins claiming that his testimony had 
won for them at least a minor victory. 
“It awakened the nation to the im- 
pending danger.” 

This Wirt skirmish is considered 
part of a carefully organized attack 
against one of the President’s prime 
objectives: regulation of banking, cur- 
rency, securities, and speculation. 

In March, 1933, just before a terrified 
Congress put him in absolute command 
of 120,000,000 near-bankrupts, the 
President said: ‘‘The bankers have fled 
from their high places.” Never once 
in thirteen months has he retreated 
from his drive at so-called financial 
autocracy. 

His Federal Trade Commission is in 
charge of a Truth in Securities Act 
with which to guard stockholders from 
corporate and brokerage malpractice. 
And he has never ceased fighting for 
his regulatory Stock Exchange Bill. 
The day before he went fishing he told 
Congress that the “propaganda” pour- 
ing into the capital against this bill 
was obviously being sent out from “a 
common source’’—Wall Street. 

But, while there is every indication 
that the Fletcher-Rayburn Bill will 
pass this session of Congress in some 
form, it has proved to be the most 
troublesome single piece of legislation 
the President has yet advanced. Around 
this bill, politicians, Roosevelt-baiters, 
and financiers have rallied in tremen- 
dous force. 

Raising the cry “Back to the Con- 
stitution,” the National Association of 
Manufacturers, hundreds of brokerage 
houses, manufacturers, and business 


leaders have recruited thousands of 


frightened stockholders to their stand- 
ard by telling them that the Fletcher- 
Rayburn Bill will ruin security prices. 
Then, having got their ear, they have 
turned these recruits against the NRA, 
AAA, and other New Deal agencies. 


Retreat or Attack?: Few political in- 
siders care to estimate how successful 
the counter-revolution will be in its at- 
tempt to defeat Mr. Roosevelt's per- 
manent economic and social reforms. 
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The day he returned from his va- 
cation the President told Senate leaders 
he would ask them to pass only the 
most vital legislation and that he 
wanted them to go home as soon as 
possible. 

Later he showed he wanted to avoid 
controversial measures by listing legis- 
lation he wished passed this session. 
The list includes: modification of the 
Securities Act and the Revenue Bill; 
an emergency appropriation of $1,500,- 
000,000 for relief, and, the one bill 
over which there may be serious de- 
bate, the act giving the President tariff- 
bargaining powers. 

Coming up on the train from Miami 
with General Johnson and the NRA 
counsel, Donald R. Richberg, the Presi- 
dent unofficially approved the General’s 
plans for reorganizing the NRA. He 
indicated he would accede to General 
Johnson’s request, and not ask for an 
extension of the licensing clause which 
expires this June. 

Most experts took these two moves 
to mean that Mr. Roosevelt would 
spend the Summer digging in and re- 
inforcing his position against the po- 
litical attacks which will confront his 
party next Fall. But few felt he would 
agree to a general retreat from any 
major objective, even to please Demo- 
crats facing reelection. 

Some, in fact, felt the counter-revo- 
lution already was nullified by the re- 
sults of the Illinois primary in which, 
last week, the Democrats polled more 
votes than the Republicans for the 
first time in more than 60 years. 

In addition there was evidence that 
the President was feeling more inclined 
to listen to his political advisers who 
believe he should relax the patronage 
purse strings to rally the Democrats 
to his standard. 

Two weeks earlier he had said the 
Postoffice had 15,000 more employes 
than it really needed and was merely 
keeping them on in order not to add 
them to the number of unemployed. 
But the day after he came home he 
allowed Postmaster General James A. 
Farley to revoke the order requiring 
payless furloughs for postal employes 
and to re-continue service that had 
been curtailed. 

The Postmaster General explained 
the order by saying that these econo- 
mies were no longer necessary because 
of the increase in the volume of mail. 
But it was less likely that the mail had 
suddenly increased than that Mr. Far- 
ley had persuaded the President that 
the move was politically sound. 

While still taking hope in the face 
of this political maneuvering, all anti- 
Roosevelt workers have one _ night- 
mare to haunt them: the probability 
that the President will again have re- 
course to the radio. Through the ether 
he has contact with an army that 
keeps 50 White House stenographers 
busy night and day answering letters, 
an army of millions that has been 
clothed, fed, sheltered, and reemployed 
under the New Deal.. 

Many an anti-Brain-Trust plotter 
dreamed uneasily of this possibility, 


knowing it might frustrate the best- 


laid counter-revolutionary schemes. 
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RECEPT ION : Congress, Cabinet, Big Brass Band 


Parade to the Station to Say “Hail’’ to the Chief 


For the first time in history, mem- 
bers of Congress last week became a 
body of “greeters” and marched down 
to the Union Station behind a band, to 
meet the President. They might have 
been a local lodge of Elks meeting the 
Grand Exalted Ruler. 

It was all most unexpected. As Mr. 
Roosevelt’s train backed into its private 
siding in Washington, members of his 
party observed a man standing in the 
middle of the track waving his hat ex- 
citedly. It was Representative. Edward 
A. Kenney of New Jersey. 

A few minutes later, when the train 
halted far out on the platform to al- 
low Mrs. Roosevelt, three of her fam- 
ily, and the customary Congressional 
reception committee to get aboard, the 
President found out what was going on: 
his wayward Congress had come to 
meet him (see cover). 

Senator William E. Borah was the 
author of the scheme. The day before 
the President was to arrive, the Sena- 
tor heard that a few Democrats were 
going down to the station. “Aren’t the 
Republicans to be allowed to go?” he 
asked. Immediately excited Representa- 
tives and Senators dispatched page boys 
to spread the glad news of the parade. 
Any Congressman who wanted to 
march should be in front of the Capitol 
at 9:15 next morning. 

Old-time politicians grumbled at such 
an unprecedented idea. House minority 
Leader Bertram Snell said: ‘They'll 
kill him with ballyhoo.” Huey Long 
said: ‘‘What’s all the hurrah for? Let 
the President come and go when he 
wants to.” 

Representative John McDuffie (Dem., 
Ala.) exploded: ‘The President would 
a damn sight rather have those fellows 
voting with him than marching down to 
meet him.” 

But next morning twenty Senators, 
including Republicans Gerald Nye and 
Robert LaFollette, and 160 Representa- 
tives, including Republican Richard 
Welch, assembled on the Capitol steps 
about an hour before the train was due. 
Senator Borah was absent. Happy Rep- 
resentatives linked arms. The atmos- 
phere was festive. But when it devel- 
oped thatthe dignified Senators were 
refusing to march with the lower House, 
Representative Raymond Cannon of 
Wisconsin almost lost control of him- 
self. “Who the hell do they think they 
are?” he shouted. “Some of them 
ought to be behind a plow instead of 
a band!” . 

A few minutes before train time the 
Senators, led by Vice President John 
Nance Garner, either hailed cabs or 
wandered off sheepishly two by two 
down Delaware Avenue. Not so the 
Representatives. Peace restored, De- 
tective Joseph Sinnott, still bearing the 
scar from the bullet put in his head by 
Zangara in Miami last Winter, looked 
quickly at Speaker Rainey. 

Sinnott raised a pudgy hand for at- 
tention. Boom! The mellow brasses 


of the United States Marine Band 
crashed into “The Franklin D. Roose- 
velt March” and the Congressional 
Parade was off. 

Three movie sound trucks started 
up their motors and led off in front of 
the band. Behind them came a ban- 
nerless color guard consisting of De- 
tective Sinnott and Kenneth Romney, 
sergeant-at-arms for the Senate, who 
had been invited to “lend dignity” to 
the occasion. These were followed by 
Speaker Rainey, Representative Thomas 
H. Cullen and Majority Leader Joseph 
Byrns. Their colleagues followed them 
four abreast. 

Delighted stenographers leaned peril- 
ously out of Senate office windows hoot- 
ing, yelling, and shouting encourage- 
ment as the Representatives went 
jauntily by. 

More than 3,000 spectators had gath- 
ered at the station by the time the 
Congressional procession arrived. Lewis 
Douglas, Director of the Budget, and 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, had 
driven down together. Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau and Secre- 
tary of War Dern also had preceded 
the Congressmen. 

The band continued to play for a 
few minutes before the train arrived, 
and successfully infected spectators 
with the holiday spirit. One addressed 
Mrs. Roosevelt: “He ought to sprinkle 
them with holy water and absolve 
them from their sins.” 

Utterly unprepared to greet a parade, 
the President came out on the plat- 
form, hatless, browned by the tropic 
sun, and dressed in a jaunty blue suit. 
His first act was to try to stop the 
band, which still vigorously puffed 
away at “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 
Finally he turned to the excited Repre- 
sentatives who crowded around trying 
to catch his eye. He shook their 
hands—perhaps a shade sardonically. 

He said he had had a wonderful 
time, but that he hadn’t had any pub- 
licity on his fishing because “here in 
Washington apparently you good people 
have been going from work to Wirt...” 
He paused expectantly waiting for a 
laugh, but penitent Congressmen only 
shuffied their feet nervously. 

Then he smiled. He said he hoped 
they would stay in Washington “as 


long as you want... It rarely gets 
over 110 here and... there is no 
humidity.” 


Still sardonic, he remarked: “I come 
back with all sorts of new lessons 
which I have learned from barracuda 
and sharks ...I am a tough guy!” 

After that he let them go back to 
Capitol Hill to ponder over his im- 
promptu speech. Did he really hope 
they would stay there as long as they 
wanted to? How would it affect their 


“political futures if he had really be- 
“come “a tough guy?” 


“Purely allegory,” the President ex- 
plained when he reached the White 
House. 
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A Fishing Exposition: President Roosevelt Leads With a Little One and Finishes With 
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A Parade of Congressmen: Behind the Marine Band 160 Representatives March (20 Senators Ride) 
to the Station to Greet the President. On the Left Are Representative Cullen and Speaker Rainey 
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“A Tough Guy Now:” That’s What President Roosevelt Said He Was When He Stepped 
From the Train and Surveyed His Congressional Greeters. Then He Went Back to Work 
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ay LOT: " Dr. Wirt Tells All to Congressmen; 


Heard About Revolution in a Virginia Farmhouse 


A dinner party in a Virginia farm- 
house six months ago cost the Govern- 
ment of the United States $94.37. 


Out of that meal developed Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wirt’s discovery of a “con- 
crete plan for . .. overthrow of the 
established American social order,” 2 
revolution in which President Roose- 
velt would be a Kerensky until the 
Brain Trust should be “ready to sup- 
plant him with a Stalin.” The $94.37 
check covered Dr. Wirt’s expenses, tips 
included, from his Indiana home to tes- 
tify in one of the most solemnly hilar- 
ious 
committee ever presented (see cover). 


Dinner: Sept. 1, 1933, at the end of a 
hot, partly clouded day, seven people 
swallowed a cocktail or two, then sat 
down to dinner in a lonely, white pre- 
Civil War farmhouse in McLean, Va., 
twenty minutes by motor from Wash- 
ington. The diners: 


WILLIAM A. WIRT: 60-year-old Superintendent of 
Schools of Gary, Ind., active member of the Committee 
for the Nation (see Letters), an organization of busi- 
ness men interested in currency reform. He was visiting 
Washington ‘‘to find out what was going on.” 


ROBERT W. BRUERE: of the advisory board of 
the Cotton Textile Code authority; associate editor of 
The Survey, a sociological publication, and a former 
officer of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor in New York City. 

DAVID E. COYLE: economic adviser to the Public 
Works Administration; consulting engineer and de- 
signer of New York Life Building, Washington State 
Capitol, and Yale Arts Museum; author of “Business 
vs Finance,’ and invited to the dinner because Dr. 
Wirt wished to discuss the book with him. 

LAURENCE TODD: now Washington correspond- 
ent for Tass, the Soviet News Apa’ at the time of 
the dinner chief correspondent of the Federated Press, 
a labor news agency; great-grandson of one of the 
founders of the Republican party, independently well- 
to-do, and listed with his wife in the Washington So- 
cial Register. 

MISS MARY TAYLOR: assistant to Frederic C. 
Howe, Consumers Counsel of the AAA and during the 
Hoover administration a Department of Commerce 
employe. 

MISS HILDEGARDE KNEELAND: economist, 
Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of Ag- 
riculture; appointed during Coolidge administration; 
a tenant of the $75-a-month farmhouse; a Vassar grad- 
uate, a Ph.D., and former teacher at Missouri, Vassar, 
and Barnard. 

MISS ALICE BARROWS: specialist in school build- 
ings, Bureau of Education,-Interior Department; in 
government service since 1919; between 1914 and 1917 
assistant to Dr. Wirt when he was consulting expert 
with New York -Gity schools. Hostess of the dinner 
party. , 

In the house but unable to attend 
the dinner: 


MISS FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER: magazine 
writer, author of a biography of Mary Baker Eddy; a 
co-tenant of the farmhouse, and confined to her up- 
stairs room with a severe cold. 

_ There was little in news of the day 
for the guests to discuss. Henry Ford 
and NRA were on the outs; Hitler 
called for “Nordic art” for Germans; 
headlines announced “Collapse of Coal 
Parley;” President Roosevelt was on 
Vincent Astor’s Nourmahal for his 
“first day’s rest since Mar. 4.” Dr. 
Wirt, a man of concentrated enthusi- 
asm, launched into currency matters. 

“I agree I did a great deal of the 
talking,” he told the House committee 
investigating his “revolution” charges. 


investigations a Congressional . 


“I was making a futile effort to try to 
put over to this particular group... 
that the great purpose in America... 
was to get back our jobs and get back 
business activity; and then after we 
had secured that type of recovery that 
we should go on with our industrial re- 
forms.” 

The other guests, who testified last 
Tuesday agreed that Dr. Wirt 
most of the talking.” From her sick- 
bed Miss Springer could hear the un- 
varied cadence of the schoolmaster’s 
voice. Diners stirred uneasily in the 
hard, imitation-leather-seated chairs. 
On a dingy mantle gently ticked a 
black marble clock. Dr. Wirt talked 
on. 

“It was a monologue,” 
Barrows. 

A guest or two came upstairs to 
Miss Springer. “That man’s driving 
us all nuts. He’s been talking about 
money steadily for an hour and a half 
now, and there’s no stopping him.” 

“We didn’t get into our argument 
over my book,” recalled Mr. Coyle. 
“He got started talking about gold val- 
uation and talked on that subject for 
four hours. So nobody else had a 
chance to say anything.” 

Miss Barrows, Dr. Wirt told the 
House committee, had little or nothing 
to say because she “was the hostess 
and tried to make it as entertaining 
for all of us as possible.” 

“The party was certainly not a suc- 
cess,” snapped Miss Barrows. 

After it had broken up, the hostess 
went up to Miss Springer’s room. 

“Well,” she announced, “he’s gone.” 

“Thank Heaven,” Miss Springer told 
Heywood Broun she remarked, “that’s 
the last we'll ever hear from or of 
that little whirlwind.” 

But it wasn’t. 


said Miss 


“Heard From:” Five months later, 
Dr. Wirt’s name was in every news- 
paper in the country, for James H. 


Rand, chairman of the Committee for 


the Nation, had made public to a Con- 
gressional committee the Gary educa- 
tor’s charges of a Brain Trust Com- 
munist plot. Who, Congressmen roared 
and editors thundered, was the forth- 
coming “Stalin?” With whom had Dr. 
Wirt talked in Washington? The 
House appointed a special committee 
to question Dr. Wirt. 


Inquiry: Last week the show opened 
in the biggest legislative room avail- 
able, the white marble House Caucus 
Room. Wires leading from radio mi- 
crophones coiled on the floor like octo- 
pus tentacles, and photographers’ 


Klieg lights blinded a gallery of spec- 
tators larger than that at either the 
Lindbergh or J. P. Morgan héarings. 


Dr. Wirt was the chief actor, but 


“did - 


prominent in the supporting cast were: 


ALFRED L. BULWINKLE: Democratic Repre- 
sentative from North Carolina; chairman of the in- 
vestigating committee. Through his strategy Republi- 
cans failed in efforts to widen the inquiry to an inves- 
tigation of the Brain Trust. 


HAROLD McGUGIN: Republican Representative 
from Kansas; member of the investigating committee; 
friendly to Dr. Wirt and frequently in squabbles with 
Mr. Bulwinkle. 

JAMES A. REED: Former Democratic Senator from 
Missouri, caustic critic of the New Deal and counsel to 
Dr. Wirt. Reputed to have been engaged by Henry 
Pope, Chicago iery manufacturer, he was primed to 
make a blistering speech, was shut off by vote of the 
committee, and throughout the remainder of the hear- 
ing was doubled up with laughter, like other spectators, 
at his client’s testimony. 


As a witness Dr. Wirt proved to be 
almost as unquenchably talkative as 
Miss Barrow’s dinner guests found 
him. While he declaimed before the 
microphone, committee members put 
their heads together, and their whis- 
pers also went out over the air—‘He’s 
rambling all over the place” and “Pin 
him down to brass tacks.” 

But the witness continued to soar, 
immersed in never-completed discus- 
sions of the recovery program, . After 
the question had been put to him sev- 
eral times, Dr. Wirt confessed that he 
had not talked to high officials. No 
member of the Brain Trust had con- 
fided in him. He learned about the 
revolutionary ‘concrete plan” at the 
Barrows dinner table, where, he in- 
sisted, the guests were “satellites” of 
the Brain Trust. Every time the vol- 
uble Hoosier attributed Red aims to in- 
fluential Brain Trusters, such as Dr. 
Tugwell and Secretary Wallace, Mr. 
Bulwinkle demanded ruthlessly “who 
said so?” 

Weakly Dr. Wirt replied: ‘Miss 
Kneeland,” or “Mr. Todd,” or “Miss 
Taylor nodded in agreement.” 

Shouts of laughter greeted each rep- 
etition of the names of two women 
Federal employes and one newspaper 
man. Having given his account of the 
“discovery” of the plan for revolution, 
Dr. Wirt concluded: “You have all the 
resources of Congress to find the facts 
in this case. I do not believe it is 
worth while to continue my testimony. 
I thank you.” 


Sparks: One tangent of his testimony 
drew sparks from the White House. 
Dr. Wirt denounced as “Communistic”’ 
the New Deal’s subsistence home- 
steads, where unemployed might work 
in local factories, raise much of their 
own food, and ultimately buy their new 
homes from the government. 

Wordily he held up as an example a 
project at Arthurdale, W. Va. This 
happened to be one of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
pet interests, and Dr. Wirt provoked 
her to quick reply: ‘Never in this 
country to my knowledge has it been 
considered Communistic for an oppor- 
tunity to be given to people to earn 
their own living and own their houses.” 


Repercussions: In the House, Mr. 
Bulwinkle charged that Dr. Wirt had 
been jailed as a pro-German during the 
war. Monday he retracted and apol- 


“ogized 


In Michigan Dr. Wirt agreed to de- 
bate “The Administration and Radical- 
ism” with Representative Foulkes, who 
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The House That Dr. Wirt Made Famous: Built Before the Civil War at McLean, Va., Its Day of Glory 
Was Sept. 1,1933, When the Guest From Gary,Ind.,Smelled a“Red Plot” in Its D:ning Room (Right) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Scene of the Big Show: White Marble Caucus Room of the House, Filled With More Spectators Than Morgan 
and Lindbergh Had. Standing Is James A. Reed, Counsel for Dr. Wirt, Who Is Seated Behind Him 
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Dr. Wirt and His Wife During a Lull in His Testi- Three Who Dined With Dr. Wirt: David Coyle, 
mony Before the House Investigating Committee Mary Taylor, and Alice Barrows (Right), Hostess 








a fortnight ago was denied a chance to 
make his maiden speech in the House. 
In Miami, Donald R. Richberg, NRA 
counsel, burst into doggerel: 
Cuttlefish Squirt, 
Nobody hurt; 


That’s the end of Dr. Wirt. 


DIPLOMACY: The Troyanovskys 
Make Elaborate Official Bow 


Alexander Antonovitch Troyanovsky, 
once a member of the pre-war revolu- 
tionary party and from 1909 to 1917 a 
wandering exile from his native Russia, 
stood with his wife last week at the 
head of a luxuriously carpeted stair- 
way. As Ambassador from the U. S. 
S. R. he greeted more prominent guests 
than have gathered at a Washington 
embassy reception in many a moon. 


Some came to gape, some because © 


they had to, some because they were 
old friends. Most of the 500-odd guests 
stayed until the wee small hours, daz- 
zled by the imperialistic lavishness of 
the first official Soviet reception given 
in America. 

For weeks members of the more 
modest Racquet Club next door on 
Sixteenth Street have noticed trucks 
backed up in front of the old Imperial 
Embassy, once the Pullman mansion. 
Boards that had covered its windows 
for thirteen years had been removed. 
Express vans were delivering huge 
crates from the U.S.S.R.; vans of W. 
& J. Sloan were delivering Louis XV 
lounges, chairs, and tables. In and out 
rushed excited Russian clerks, chatter- 
ing in an incomprehensible language, 
trying to refurnish ballrooms and of- 
fices, while Mme. Troyanovsky sped 
from shop to shop in search of furni- 
ture and draperies, ordering fixtures 
for the eleven bathrooms that serve 80 
rooms. 

The home of Comrade Troyanovsky 
has been open since Easter, but this oc- 
casion was the house-warming. The 
lucky holders of invitations wandered 
open-mouthed, awed by numerous mu- 
seum pieces shipped from Moscow: 
priceless vases and candlesticks, a set 
of china presented to the Czar by 
Louis XV. Underfoot were ankle-deep 
crimson rugs woven in the distant Cau- 
casus and purchased by Amtorg, the 
Russian trading company. 

“They are valued at $35,000 here,” 
said the Ambassador. ‘In Russia their 
value is in workmen’s labor.” He did 
not say how many thousand hours. 

Red was the predominant color in all 
furnishings. Even the heavy silk dra- 
peries were blood-colored. 

Fully as attractive as the furnish- 
ings was the food. Newspaper men 
and Congressmen, lean after three fru- 
gal years of American depression, lin- 
gered lovingly in the vicinity of six 
long refectory tables loaded with evi- 
dence of the Soviet’s prosperity abroad 
—cold meats, fish, salads, sandwiches, 
and great reservoirs of caviar. Near 
by, in the breakfast room, was a 
“gentleman’s bar,” where American 


and Russian barkeeps poured vodka, 
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brandy, champagne, wine, and coffee 
without stint. 

It was a U.S.S.R. social triumph. 
While sickness kept a few at home— 
there is mumps in the Farm Admini- 
stration office—the celebrity list was 
very nearly complete. Prof. Rexford 
Tugwell, accused by Dr. Wirt of plan- 
ning a Soviet America, was on hand. 
His evening was made miserable. “Was 
Louis XV furniture to be included?” 
“Would there be bowls of caviar for 
everybody ?” 

One Senator, poised with a glass of 
champagne remarked: “If this is com- 
munism, I’m for it.” 

Present also were Heywood Broun, 
columnist; A. Piatt Andrew, Red-bait- 
ing Representative from Massachusetts; 
Ivy Lee, publicity agent for the Rocke- 
fellers; David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corp. of America, as well as such 
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denberg of Michigan, got the Senate to 
pass by unanimous consent a resolution 
calling for an investigation of muni- 
tion-making. 

Munition-makers may be philosophic. 
They usually manage to pull through. 
“Peace and disaster” was the key 
phrase in the report of the Remington 
Arms Co. to its stockholders at the 
close of the profitable Civil War. But 
the company still marches stoutly for- 
ward. 

“War and profits, peace and inves- 
tigations” might be the watchword of 
the industry. President Lincoln was 
outraged to discover that unscrupulous 
agents had sold muskets that exploded 
in the hands of Federal troops. The 
Graham Committee, investigating the 
World War, discovered that more than 
$3,000,000,000 was spent for guns 
‘never fired by American soldiers, 
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The Troyanovskys (Center) Receive at the Soviet Embassy: “If This 
Is Communism, ['m for It,” Said one Senator, Sipping Champagne 


notables as Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, the 
Forbes Morgans, and Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth. Noticeable in the crowd of 
dress suits and dinner coats was ex- 
Senator Smith Wildman Brookhart, the 
only man seen in a sack suit. 

A few days after the luscious recep- 
tion, a smile ran through Washington 
circles when Representative Raymond 
Cannon of Wisconsin announced he 
would introduce a bill to abolish Ameri- 
can embassies. They were too expen- 
sive, he felt; they would corrupt sim- 
ple-hearted Russia. 

“We just recently paid over $1,000,- 
000 for an embassy at Moscow,” said 
Mr. Cannon, ‘and while it is an excel- 
lent idea to recognize Russia, it cer- 
tainly is setting a bad example for the 
Russians.” 


ARMAMENTS: Senate Decides 
To Question Munition-Makers 


Arms and munitions manufacturers 
are in for another “straffing.” After 
weeks of effort, two Republican Sena- 
tors, Nye of North Dakota and Van- 





ships that never transported American 
troops, and airplanes that never reached 
the front.” But munition-makers know 
that in spite of investigations, there 
are always wars in the offing. 

Chief armament-makers for the gov- 
ernment are now Bethlehem Steel, Al- 
lied Chemical and Dye, and E. I. Du- 
pont. Once again the directors of these 
potent companies are to trek to Wash- 
ington to answer questions and show 
records to a Senate committee. 

The investigation is to cover four 
significant angles of munition-making: 

1. To determine the extent and dis- 
tribution of Uncle Sam’s armament- 
makers. 

2. To examine arms treaties and 
legislation dealing with the import and 
export of arms. 

3. To review records of the Graham 
and other investigating committees 
dealing with arms and munition ex- 
penses incurred during the World War. 

4. To inquire once again into the de- 
sirability of government-owned arma- 
ment plants. 

It is the particular hope of that ar- 
dent pacifist, Senator Nye, to tax all 
war prouits and take commercialism out 
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of war. If he can prove to the nation 
that armament-makers have interna- 
tional working arrangements seeking 
to finance war, he may be able to force 
high taxes or government-ownership 
legislation through the next session of 
Congress. 

Although the colorful personality of 
the counsel, Ferdinand Pecora, will be 
lacking, some observers expect the 
coming show to rival the J. P. Morgan 
circus conducted during the banking 
investigation last Summer. 


CHICAGO: Defaulted Bonds Strew 
Path of 25,000 Protesters 


Down along the picket fence of sky- 
scrapers that lines Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, marched 25,000 people last 
Saturday afternoon. A droning chant 
of ‘We've been robbed’ announced 
their coming, and big, crudely lettered 
banners told their purpose. “Release 
Capone, put the bankers in jail.” “Pay 
the defaulted bonds;” “We’re coming 
from the last holdup.” “Gold bonds and 
gold fish are all the same.” 

The 25,000 were holders of a por- 
tion of the billion-odd dollars of Chi- 
cago real estate bonds, the bulk of 
which are now in default. And the 
purpose of their noisy parade was to 
force Congressional action on the Keller 
resolution to investigate the real estate 
bond situation and form a Federal 
loaning agency to relieve indigent bond- 
holders. 

Leader of the parade was a slender, 
wiry man with a head of hair like a 
dry mop. He was Barratt O’Hara, 
once Lieutenant Governor of Illinois 
(1913-17) and later, on the retirement 
of his good friend Clarence Darrow, 
Chicago’s first criminal lawyer. The 


Saturday parade was the climax of a 
tornado-like semi-political campaign. 
It was in March last year that the 
piercing eyed lawyer marched into sta- 
tion WCFL (“The Voice of Labor’’) 
to ask for free time. 


He wanted to 
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Barratt O'Hara: “Gold Bonds 
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band all the stray “forgotten man” ele- 
ments together into a group to be called 
the “Circle of the Rebuilders.” There 
were plenty of “forgotten men’’—un- 
paid school teachers, impoverished old 
people who had put life savings into 
bad real estate bonds, people victim- 
ized by corrupt politicians. 

Station WCFL officials lent an inter- 
ested ear and O’Hara started his broad- 
casts nightly at 9:30. Introduced as 
“a fearless modern-day crusader,” he 
exhorted his listeners (estimated at 
1,000,000) to rebuild within themselves 
and in the nation the simple faith and 
courage of the pioneers. More speci- 
fically he demanded, in a voice that al- 
ways sounded as if he were making 
a summation for a murder jury, that 
relief be given the elements he rep- 
resented. 

Chicago newspapers, witli the excep- 
tion of the tabloid Daily Times, he 
branded “publicized respectability,” and 
classed them as mouthpieces of inter- 
national bankers. The result of this 
policy was that O’Hara, who was able 
to get nearly 500,000 names on the peti- 
tion he is taking to Congress this week, 
is seldom mentioned in any of the big 
four, except for occasional editorial 
blasts which put him in the category of 
dangerous demagogues and wreckers 
of American institutions. 

This, however, had no dampening ef- 
fect on his Saturday parade. Along 
the line of march paraders tossed away 
worthless bonds, which were scrambled 
for by children. Others wore prettily 
engraved certificates pinned to old 
clothes, and one old couple who “in- 
vested their life savings in real estate 
bonds and are now on the relief roll” 
rode in a car. The loudest demonstra- 
tion of the afternoon was made before 
the Straus National Bank Building, 
from whence issued many of the bonds 
that had impoverished the marchers. 
Shouts and curses, but no rocks, were 
tossed at the now deserted skyscraper. 
This rambunctious performance was 
covered in last Sunday’s Chicago Trib- 
une with one paragraph of twelve lines. 

The man who organized the parade 
and who considered the storming of 
Chicago banks by school teachers last 
year as a “refighting of the Battles of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill,” is little 
known by his followers. Born in 1882 
in St. Joseph, Mich., he went off to 
Nicaragua with his Consul father when 
he was 14. A born fighter, he managed 
to get into a revolution. Later he en- 
listed as a private in the United States 
Army to fight the Spaniards in Cuba. 

After these adventures, enough for 
an ordinary lifetime, he entered Ben- 
ton Harbor (Mich.) High School; 
thence to the University of Missouri. 
After three years of college a disagree- 
ment with the football coach sent 
O’Hara off to work, first as a sports 
reporter on the St. Louis Chronicle and 
later as sports editor of The Chicago 
American. It was O’Hara who gave 
such luminaries as Ring Lardner and 
Bud Fisher their first big-time jobs. 

Finally he landed in the Sunday edi- 
tor’s chair on Hearst’s swashbuckling 
Herald and Examiner, but quit after 
two years to start a newspaper of his 


‘crack force of 5,000 newsboys. 


own, The Telegram. During the news- 
paper strike of 1911 O'Hara came out 
strongly for the union, and hired only 
union labor. His stand temporarily 
made his Telegram outsell both the big 
Tribune and The Herald and Examiner. 

For one of Chicago’s periodic cir- 
culation wars O’Hara organized a 
Later 
it was the ability of these newsboys to 
get votes that swept him into the job 
of Attorney General for Illinois. With 
a prodigious capacity for work, he had 
managed to crowd into his life a law 
course at Kent College. 

His anti-vice crusades gained him 
fame; also made him many enemies. 
Working on the theory that most vice 
could be traced to low industrial wages, 
he and his wife got jobs in a Bridge- 
port, Conn., factory. But O’Hara was 
unable to gather much information, for 
he was fired after three days. His 
wife, faring better, got $5, worked -a 
week, and got three proposals of mar- 
riage. 


CRIME: Dillinger Successfully 
Plies Trade Again in Indiana 


At 1 A. M. Friday the thirteenth, Jud 
Pittenger (see cover), one of the four 
policemén in Warsaw, Ind., was “walk- 
ing leisurely along Buffalo Street,” 
when two men with machine funs 
swooped down on him. “I recognized 
John Dillinger right away,” the police- 
man said later. “He stuck the muzzle 
of his machine gun into my stomach 
and said he meant business.” 

“We vant your vests,” demanded 
Dillinger, and Pittenger immediately 
realized that the gangster meant bul- 
let-proof vests. There was a scuffle 
over the machine gun, which Dillinger 
won, and Pittenger, perhaps remem- 
bering the wooden gun escape from 
Crown Point, Ind., jail: last March, 
calmly asked if the weapon would 
shoot. 

“He asked me what the hell I 
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thought he was carrying it for,” re- 
counted the policeman, adding that just 
then the cartridge clip fell out. But 
as the other gangster’s gun was in- 
tact, the better part of valor seemed 
to be to go to the police station as re- 
quested. On the way, Pittenger proud- 
ly reported, Dillinger remarked that “I 
was the biggest damned fool he ever 
saw.” 

Inside the station house, Dillinger 
and his aide took the entire arsenal— 
three bullet-proof vests and a revolver. 
Still uncowed, Pittenger seized a mo- 
ment when their backs were turned, 
dashed out of the room, slammed the 
door behind him, and fell headlong 
down the stairs. 

“If there had been a lock on the 
door, I would have had Dillinger and 
his companion just like that,” he said 
sadly, snapping his fingers. 

As it was, he peered helplessly from 
an alley beside the Centennial motion 
picture theatre while the two gang- 
sters drove off unmolested. 


ROOSEVELTS: 
President Returns to Capital 


Vacation Over, 


Though there was doubt as to the 
success of President Roosevelt’s en- 
counters with marlin and fighting bar- 
racuda on his sixteen-day fishing trip, 
his return journey to Washington was 
nevertheless that of a conquering hero. 


Roaring crowds lined Miami streets 
as he rode to his special train from the 
wharf where he had left Vincent As- 
tor’s yacht Nourmahal. At stations 
all along the Miami-Washington route, 
throngs cheered him. And in Wash- 
ington, 160 one-time rebellious Con- 
gressmen met him at the Union Station 
(see page 6). 

In high good humor the President 
summed up his sea-going activities for 
reporters: 

“It was perfectly marvelous; I got 
a real rest. The first two days I spent 
fishing; then I caught a little cold in 
the nose and slept a day or two. Then 
I fished some more and just lazied 
around.” 


During his 30 minutes in Miami, Mr. 
Roosevelt was probably more adequate- 
ly guarded than at any time in his 
career. City and State officials, mind- 
ful of Guiseppe Zangara’s attempt on 
the President-elect’s life in Miami last 
year, packed the streets with National 
Guardsmen, day and night shifts of 
policemen, and even firemen. 


® Shortly after boarding the train from 
Miami, the President waved a sheaf of 
and told newspaper men: 
they’ve already put me to 
Much more work awaited him 
at the White House. His first four 
days in the capital were packed with 
conferences with Cabinet members, 
Senate and House leaders, and admin- 
istrative officials. To the Congressmen 
he made it clear that he wanted them 
to defer to next year all but the most 
vital legislation on their calendar, and 
clear out of Washington as soon as 
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Fifteenth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 
Passed (53-7) $480,000,000 Tax Bill, and 
(59-17) tax on Philippine cocoanut oil; 
(65-14) LaFollette estate tax amend- 
ment; (40-37) 

Borah amendment striking out consolidated 
returns; (41-34) 

LaFollette amendment making income tax 
returns public, and (43-36) Couzens 10 
per cent “recovery” tax. 

Adopted (39-28) conference report on Bank- 
head Cotton Control Bill, and sent it 
to President. 

Money appropriated: none. 

Time in debate: 25 hours, 15 minutes. 


HOUSE: 
Passed (265-92) Public Lands Grazing Bill. 
Passed thirteen District of Columbia . Bills. 
Money appropriated: none. 
Time in debate: 19 hours, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 12) 
Receipts: $53,563,799.81 
Expenditures: $137,943,944.01 
Balance in Treasury: $4,660,051,620.32 
Deficit, fiscal year: $2,739,487,485.51 
Pubtic: debt: $26,191,291,629.96. 


15 minutes. 








possible. The only new legislation he 
requested was a $1,500,000,000 relief 
appropriation. 


® An hour’s automobile ride Sunday 
afternoon and attendance at-a Gridiron 
Club dinner Saturday constituted the 
President’s sole diversion during his 
first few days in the capital. In one of 
the satirical skits staged by members 
of the famous correspondents’ club, Mr. 
Roosevelt saw himself characterized as 
“the Supreme-- Quarterback” whose 
formula for success was “continual 
action— it leaves no time for thought.” 


® The President set time aside during 
the week to confer with Stenio Vincent, 
President of Haiti. President Vincent 
arrived in New York Mar. 26, announc- 
ing his intention “to confer with your 
great President.” But Mr. Roosevelt 
departed next day to confer with bar- 
racuda in the South, and Mr. Vincent 
was left to while away three weeks in 
New York. 


® After a _characteristically active 
week-end of speech-making, school 
teaching, visiting, shopping, and enter- 
taining in Washington and New. York, 
Mrs. Roosevelt held a press conference 
at the White House. She told the 
women reporters she “hated” fishing, 
but denied that it was because she 
couldn’t sit still long enough to fish. 


® Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., long a 
sufferer from photophobia—he even 
shattered a photographer’s camera last 
fortnight—broke a tradition last week. 
While taking a test for a driver’s li- 
cense in Cambridge, Mass., he smil- 
ingly let himself be snapped beside his 
car. 


ALL IN A WEEK: Cry Raised 
To Review Lindbergh Inquiry 


Republican newspapers picked up 
the air-mail scent again last week. It 
was disclosed that, after testifying be- 
fore a Senate Committee some weeks 
ago, Col Charles A. Lindbergh was 


secretly questioned in a “star chamber” 
interview. 


The inquisitor was Col. Carl L. Ris- 
tine, Missouri attorney and former 
Annapolis football player, who was 
chosen from the Department of Justice 
to investigate the circumstances under 
which Postmaster General Brown let 
air-mail contre cts. 


Senator Austin, Republican of Ver- 
mont, said he would ask for an in- 
vestigation of what occurred at this in- 
terview. According to some papers, 
Colonel Lindbergh had not been al- 
lowed to consult his attorney and had 
been “tricked” into giving the “inter- 
view. But the Colonel denied this. He 
said he had called Henry Breckenridge 
in New York and asked him whether 
it-was all right to answer questions. 
George Glendon, the only other witriess 
to the interview, had taken a coniplete 
transcript of the questions and answers. 
But these facts failed to appease Sen- 
ator Austin, who threatened to have 
the secret interview aired. 

Meanwhile President Roosevelt is- 
sued a statement from the White House 
in which he urged that a special board 
be formed to “maké immediate study 
and recommend to the next Congress 
a broad policy covering all phases of 
aviation and the relationship of govern- 
ment thereto.” He suggested that “con- 
tracts could well be let on competitive 
bidding for one year or such time as a 
board policy relating to aviation as a 
whole is adopted.” 

Frienp IN Neep: Senator Huey Long 
has a friend who wishes to help him 
win some fights. Earl Nishimoto, pro- 
prietor of a jujutsu school in Chicago, 
telegraphed the Kingfish: 


“Dear honorable: We very much like 
teach you fight jujutsu way.. We hear 
you always worst. We never 
worst. We very understand making 
fight exceedingly. Our expertly man 
come as you wire.” 


Nishimoto holds the black belt, a 
high award of the Japanese Govern- 
ment for skill in the art of jujutsu. 


Worm Season: Jake Herring of Tif- 
ton, Ga., is believed to be the only man 
in that State who raises fish bait on a 
commercial basis. His busy season is 
on now, and this year he has a fine line 
of worms. He advertises in The Tifton 
Gazette: 


“Fish bait! New 1934 models. Fat, 
juicy, tough, oozy-woozy worms... 
stream lines with blunt, rounded heads, 
gradually tapering off to fine-pointed 
tails; least water resistance... ir- 
resistible flavor.” 

Sockinc Imace: Harry Radel, East 
St. Louis switchman, sat quietly in the 
movies watching a news reel in which 
former President Hoover appeared. 
Suddenly a stranger sitting next to 
him leaned over and delivered a strong 
wallop to his head. 


»oeThe assailant, Philip Nicolay, labor- 


er, explained to police that Radel looked 
like Hoover. “I don’t like anyone who 
looks like Hoover,” he said. 
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COLOMBIA: American Flyers and Mechanics Sail 


To Help Prepare for Next Instalment of Jungle War 


No bands played and no crowds 
cheered when 50 United States citizens 
went off to war last week. They were 
soldiers of fortune sailing away from 
the murky waters of New York Har- 
bor, bound south for Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia. Half of the contingent were 
flyers and the other half airplane me- 
chanics. All had signed contracts 
with the Colombian Government to help 
give it one of South America’s crack 
air forces. 

Colombia may need such a force be- 
ginning June 23 when the League of 
Nations mandate over the sweltering 
little jungle town of Leticia expires. 
Leticia, a port of 500 residents on the 
upper Amazon and barely five degrees 
south of the Equator, was ceded to Co- 
lombia by Peru in 1928, but four years 
later an army of Peruvian irregulars 
seized it. 

Deadly jungle fighting followed, end- 
ing in the decision of both nations to 
allow the League to govern the dis- 
puted territory for one year. Now Co- 
lombia wants the port returned to her 
on the expiration of the mandate. The 
League commission cannot continue to 
rule there without the consent of the 
two countries. Of late months both 
Colombia and Peru have been prepar- 
ing for a wer which their Generals, 
tired of swamp fighting, would like to 
wage in the air. 

As a result, the Colombian Consul 
General in New York got busy. He 
went first to Clyde Pangborn, the 
American aviator who in 1931 flew 
from Japan to Wenatchee, Wash. Pang- 
born found the proposition attractive 
and sailed away to Colombia a fort- 
night ago with three crated planes. 
But while Pangborn helped with pre- 
liminary arrangements, the man most 
responsible for recruiting the flyers was 
29-year-old John L. (Sonny) Trunk. 

Before the eyes of young reserve 
aviators of Kelly Field, Texas, and out- 
of-work commercial pilots, Trunk dan- 
gled tempting bait: flyers would get 
six-month contracts at $500 a month 
and would have all expenses paid. The 
most controversial point in the con- 
tracts covered combat fighting. While 
Trunk smilingly insisted his men would 
come home in case of war, a prevalent 
rumor had it that for each day’s fight- 
ing over the steaming jungle the air- 
men would receive an extra $125. 

When news of these elaborate plans 
came to official ears in Washington, 
the State Department issued a mani- 
festo. “The United States Govern- 
ment disapproves,” it read, “citizens 
taking service in the armed forces of 
any foreign government... If (they) 
do so, it is on their sole responsibility 
- . .” Meantime hints were broadcast 
that reserve corps aviators would lose 
their commissions. Aboard the steam- 
er carrying them south one snapped: 


“That’s tough. I’d hate to have 
anyone offer me a nickel for that com- 
mission. It is probably worth more 
than that.” 

Most of the ships that the Ameri- 
cans will fly—either in combat work or 
in instruction—are fast and modern. 
Besides the three planes Pangborn took 
with him, the flyers who sailed last 
week took another three. In addition 
to these, Colombia recently bought half 
a dozen from Consolidated Aircraft Co. 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sonny Trunk, too young to be in the 
World War, has had no combat exper- 
ience. But he has had ample experience 
teaching young flyers the tricks of the 
trade. First at Curtiss-Wright Field 
on Long Island and later at Roosevelt 
Field, where he had his own flying 
school, slight and blue-eyed Sonny 
Trunk turned out a long list of prom- 
inent pupils. 

Probably the darkest moment of his 
flying career came when he was teach- 
ing Fay Gillis, the girl who established 
refueling stations in Siberia to help 
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(Sonny) Trunk and His 


John L. 
Wife Sail for War in Colombia 


Wiley Post’s world flight. With his 
motor stalled and the plane in an in- 
verted dive, Trunk pulled his pretty 
pupil out of the cockpit and tossed her 
over the side. Then he jumped. Their 
*chutes saved them. 

Accompanying him on his South 
American junket was his young wife, a 
flyer in her own right, whom he mar- 
ried after leaving University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s lew school. For company Mrs. 
Trunk will have the wives of ten other 
aviators—-one of whom, a “war bride,” 
married the day before sailing. 

Should Peru, the other contestant in 
the scheduled war, also decide to go 


pilot-hiring in the United States, some 
embarrassing situations might result. 
But it is likely that if pitted against 
each other American pilots would solve 
the problem as friendly hired flyers did 
in a recent Paraguayan revolution. 
Though they would doubtless make 
hair-raising dives at one another, and 
let go withering blasts of machine gun 
fire (into thin air) for the benefit of 
watching employer-Generals. 


* 
THE LEAGUE: Seasonal Curtain 
Rises on Disarmament Talks 


Spring breathed last week on Lake 
Geneva and swelled the buds of apple, 
pear, and cherry trees on the slopes 
opposite the factory-like structure of 
steel and glass where the steering com- 
mittee of the World Disarmament Con- 
ference assembled. But it stirred little 
hope in the hearts of the men who have 
been trying for more than two years— 
without success—to persuade the great 
powers of Europe to call off the grim 
race for deadlier weapons. 

Even old “Uncle Arthur” Henderson, 
perenially optimistic president of the 
conference, appeared discouraged. ‘In 
almost all the leading countries arma- 
ment budgets are beginning to increase. 
Those contemptuous of the whole idea 
of disarmament .. . say we had better 
cut our losses and go home, and urge 
us, indeed, to go back to international 
anarchy.” 

He sought to throw off the years and 
despair which weighed him down. “But 
you, who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the destinies of our 
peoples, you know that to give up the 
enterprise of disarmament and the or- 
ganizing of peace would not mean an 
end to your troubles. You know that 
if we closed down tomorrow you would 
all go home to face difficulties in com- 
parison with which the troubles with 
which you are now wrestling would 
seem insignificant.” 

Capt. Anthony Eden, British Lord 
Privy Seal, spoke less emotionally, 
more like a diplomat. During the five- 
month recess he had sounded out 
Chancellor Hitler, Premier Doumergue, 
and Premier Mussolini. In his opinion, 
he said dryly, it will be difficult to 
reach any sort of disarmament agree- 
ment. 

Rene Massigli, French delegate, 
echoed his sentiment. Since the Ger- 
mans walked out of the conference Oct. 
14, the Nazis, he declared emphatically, 
have been adding to their war strength. 
“France cannot disarm when others are 
rearming,” cried M. Massigli. 

In the end, the steering committee 
called a full session of the conference 
for May 23, and adjourned until Apr. 
30. The members reached home just in 
time to read about the note which Ger- 
many dispatched to London in reply to 
a British Government inquiry about the 
new Nazi budget. 

The text, made public Monday, 
cooly announced that the increase in 
military expenditures is needed for a 
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LCNDON MORNiNG POST 


Keeping Disarmament Plans in the Air on the Playing F ields of Eden 


program to convert the regular army 
into a short-service force. This will 
enable the Nazis to train more troops 
quickly. The increase for air expendi- 
tures, the note said, is to replace Luf- 
thansa’s single-motored private trans- 
ports with multi-engined planes. Such 
planes could be converted quickly into 
bombers. 
e 


CANADA: Chao Kung, War Spy, 
Given Three Weeks to Leave 


Not by the lotus-lined streams of the 
East, but on the German banks of Lake 
Constance, the Buddhist Abbot Chao 
Kung wishes to seek his Nirvana. 

Landing at Vancouver last week, en 
route to Europe from his Chinese mon- 
astery, the abbot experienced a little 
difficulty with Canadian immigration 
authorities. For he turned out to be 
none other than the human chameleon, 
Trebitsch Lincoln. 

Born in Hungary of Jewish parents 
in 1875, this amazing man, then Igna- 
tius Timothy Trebitsch, found his way 
to a London slum where a settlement 
worker converted him to Presbyterian- 
ism. As a minister of that faith, he 
went to Montreal and converted Jews 
to Christianity. Then he himself was 
converted to the Anglican Church and 
returned to England as a country cu- 
rate. Soon, however, he temporarily 
renounced his priesthood and became 
the Quaker secretary of a wealthy co- 
coa manufacturer. 

As Ignatius T. Lincoln, he entered 
Parliament on the Liberal ticket in 
1906. The World War found him a 
military censor for Britain, but he soon 
turned to spying for the German Gov- 
ernment. In 1916 he was in’ America 
writing the story of his adventures. 
Great Britain extradited him on a 
forgery charge and sentenced him to 
three years’ imprisonment, after which 
he was deported. 


He dropped out of sight for a time. 
But when the Kapp putsch, an abortive 
monarchist attempt on the German Re- 
public, burst in 1925, Lincoln was there. 
Then he was arrested as an Austrian 
spy. Later Britain sentenced his son 
to hang for murder. Lincoln, popping 
up in Ceylon, made a sensational dash 
to London by ship and plane, but ar- 
rived after the execution. 

The late 1920s found him in China. 
There he became a Buddhist monk, 
with yellow-brown robe and shaven 
head branded with the twelve rings 
that symbolize the wheel of life. 

Now, with an entourage of four other 
monks and six nuns, he will found 
a Buddhist monastery in Germany 
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and bring his new faith to the West. 
Canadian authorities gave him three 
weeks to get out of the country. 


“APPREHENSION :” Ex-Premier Voices 


Fears Over “Soviets in the Provinces” 


William L. Mackenzie King, for nine 
years Premier and now Liberal op- 
position leader, is said to live in a state 
of “pious apprehension.” Last week 
he could no longer master his fears. 
Assuming the role of a Canadian Dr. 
Wirt, he claimed that Canadians have 
“established many Soviets in the Prov- 
inces and a dictatorship at Ottawa.” 

“Where are we going?” he asked 
woefully. “There is danger of every 
country being more or less submerged 
under this revolutionary wave... 
This tendency to get away altogether 
from the control of legislative bodies 
leads inevitably to getting away from 
the courts as well. One may deride 
communism and hurl one’s bolts at 
socialism, but in the two of them there 
is nothing essentially different from 
that.” 

Many Canadians felt Mr. King was 
unduly excited over the proposed dicta- 
torship of Premier Duff Pattullo of 
British Columbia. They had already 
ridiculed Pattullo’s plan as a “pint- 
sized NRA,” 


FRANCE: Doumergue Says “No” 
To Veterans’ Fascist Demands 


The Confederation of French War 
Veterans, amateurs in politics com- 
pared with their comrades of the 
American Legion, voted last week to 
accept Premier Gaston Doumergue’s 3 
per cent pension cut, on condition. 

The condition was.an ultimatum. The 
government was to institute vast finan- 
cial and social reforms. It was to force 
on French individualists a vaguely de- 
scribed corporative organization based 
on fascism. It was to accomplish all 
this before July 1, when the veterans 
wanted the cut to go into effect, or 
else “by means within their power” 
they would set up their own program. 

The smiling Premier received their 
representatives and politely declined 
their terms. He pushed through the 
proposed cut, forwarded it to President 
Albert Lebrun for signature, and made 
it effective Apr. 16. The veterans sourly 
accepted the decree which will lop 
about 400,000,000 francs ($26,200,000) 
from the deficit. 

The powerful civil servants also felt 
bitter about their recent 10 per cent 
decrease in pay. Monday they sat 
stonily at their desks with their arms 
folded in mute protest, doing what 
exasperated American travelers in 
France have often felt was the rule 
with them—nothing. 


BARBIZON RAID: Police Find Leon 
Trotsky Fortified Within a Cottage 
Barbizon lies on the edge of the For- 
est of Fontainebleau. Just beyond the 


village, in a pine grove, stands the 
picturesque cottage Ker Monique. Re- 
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cently it has been guarded by a barbed- 
wire fence, heavy padlocked gates, and 
two fierce German shepherd dogs, which 
barked half the night. 

No villagers gained admittance to 
the grounds, and the postman deliv- 
ered no letters to those within. But 
every morning a motorcyclist brought 
a large pouch of mail. With all France 
gossiping of spies, hidden arms, and 
unsolved murders, the mystery proved 
too much for the citizens of Barbizon. 

Last week local police, detectives 
from Paris, and a prosecuting attorney 
raided Ker Monique. They found two 
German servants, two German-Polish 
secretaries, and a Russian woman. Up- 
stairs, behind a desk on which lay two 
revolvers, sat a man with a gray mus- 
tache and goatee. , 

“T am called Sodroff,” he said. But 
no one could mistake that shaggy 
head. 

“You are Trotsky,” a raider blurted. 

“That is right,” M. Trotsky agreed. 
He produced his identity card, and a 
paper from the Ministry of the Inter- 
ior permitting him and his wife to re- 
side in the district. 

The revolutionary, exiled from the 
U.S.S.R. by Stalin, explained that he 
was hiding from the vengeance of 
White Russian emigres, and planning 
for a world revolution. The officials 
departed, their curiosity satisfied, and 
M. Trotsky prepared to move else- 
where. 


CHINA: Soong Works to Free 
Nation From Japanese Loans 


Japanese who regard the vast Chi- 
nese market as a happy hunting ground 
felt last week that China’s former Min- 
ister of Finance, T. V. Soong, was a 
decided nuisance. He was forming the 
China Development and Finance Co., a 
banking, discount, and brokerage firm 
designed to hit Japan’s capitalists 
squarely in the pocketbook. 

Under a consortium formed in 1920, 
the United States, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Japan were to share in—and 
benefit from—all loans to China. The 
western powers also agreed to respect 
' Japan’s “vital interests” there, thus 
giving her an inside track. But Soong 
hopes to shunt her to a siding. 

His new firm will seek to get ma- 
chinery on credit, from other powers 
than Japan, for the development of 
newsprint factories, water power 
plants, and other government-sponsored 
projects, by guaranteeing payments 
over a period of from six to ten years. 
He intends to capitalize it at $10,000,- 
000 Mexican ($3,500,000 currently), of 
which the Nanking Government will 
subscribe two-fifths. 

Soong resents Japanese influence in 
his nation and is well equipped to com- 
bat it, for he is probably the smartest 
financier in China. He was graduated 
from Harvard’s School of Business Ad- 


ministration, studied at Columbia Ufi- 


versity, and worked for several New 
York banking houses. On festive oc- 
casions he drapes his athletic figure in 
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a cutaway and striped trousers, crown- 
ing his sartorial perfection with a shin- 
ing silk hat. 

A brother-in-law of Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, military dictator of the 
Nanking Government, he served bril- 
liantly in Chiang’s Cabinet, but re- 
signed last October in protest against 
the government’s subservience to Ja- 
pan. In his new firm he has enlisted 
H. H. Kung, the present Finance Min- 
ister, and Sun Fo, president of the Leg- 
islative Council and son of the late Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen. Kung and Sun Fo hold 
master’s degrees from Yale and Colum- 
bia, respectively. Japanese reflected 
sourly that Soong could also count on 
powerful foreign capitalists whose 
friendship and confidence he won as 
China’s Finance Minister. 


U.S.S.R.: Officials Taste Moscow 
Night Life, and So to Jail 


Night life in Moscow, like that in 
most Eastern European capitals, of- 
fers the familiar bubbling champagne, 
old-fashioned mirrored walls, and or- 
chestras cavorting through stale Amer- 
ican jazz. But it is glamorous enough 
to make Communist dignitaries and 
others of the favored few sometimes 
forget that they are the moral watch- 
dogs of the people. 

Such a lapse of memory last week 
assailed 31 buyers from Georgia who 
came up from Stalin’s birthplace in 
their native black blouses, billowing 
breeches, and high boots as represent- 
atives of the butter, movie, chemical, 
and timber trusts. Their official busi- 
ness concluded, they stayed on in the 
capital enjoying, in traditional buyer 
fashion, luxuries unknown in the sticks. 

But. the secret police got wind of 
their reveling and marched them off 
to jail. Eighteen of them will remain 
there 30 days to pay for their “drunk- 
enness and debauchery.” As a further 
disgrace, their names appeared in bold 
face type in the Soviet press. 

The others face severer penalties. 
Unable to charge their entertainment 
expenses up to indulgent sales man- 
agers, they presumably defrayed them 
with public funds entrusted to them. 


BRITAIN: More Baths, a Factor 
In Serious Shortage of Water 


The wholesome vision of pink-bodied 
Britons in bath tubs hovered last week 
over the House of Commons while Sir 
Edward Hilton, young Health Minister, 
expatiated on the nation’s water short- 
age. It is caused in part, said he, by 
“the advancing possibilities of civiliza- 
tion, including baths.” The M. Ps 
cheered. 

Other causes of drought include the 
increasing use of water for industrial 
purposes and a rainfall of only 25.9 
inches by the end of March, or 9.33 
inches below average. 

To counteract the shortage, Prernier 
Ramsay MacDonald planned to rush 
through Parliament a bill. It will au- 
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thorize local officials to tap private 
lakes and streams, and divert water 
into the temporarily arid Thames Val- 
ley, North Wales, Lancashire, York- 
shire, and other sections. A rationing 
system is contemplated which will prob- 
ably force many bathers out of their 
tubs. 


JAPAN: Walking Papers Issued 
For American “Girly Show” 


“The show was lively—yes,” said a 
San Francisco theatre manager, re- 
calling that Marcus’s Review of 1934 
had “wowed them” before it sailed for 
Japan. “But a lot of things were left 
to the imagination.” 

Nevertheless, Baron Tatsuo Yama- 
moto, Japanese Home Minister, re- 
fused last week to extend the visas of 
the Marcus company which had been 
playing to packed houses in Tokyo for 
more than a month. He ordered the 
70 members, who include 45 clean- 
limbed show girls, to leave by the first 
available boat. One theory was that 
the American show was eclipsing local 
talent. The other was that the imag- 
ination of Japanese officials is too vivid. 

The troupe, headed by A. B. Marcus 
of Chicago, presents what theatrical 
folk call a “high class tabloid’’—a com- 
pressed revue helped out by whatever 
movie film a theatre happens to have. 
Marcus’s shows have played the 
smaller American cities for more than 
a generation. In Tokyo he opened with 
an American revue, using an inter- 
preter, and later switched to a current 
Japanese hit. At the final performance 
before the company left for Shanghai, 
the Japanese audience wept and loaded 
the players with gifts. 


Although now enthusiastic about 
Western plays, the Japanese resisted 
them stubbornly for years. The public 
preferred the native historical drama, 
a highly formalized affair which many 
Japanese companies still present. 


In the old-fashioned theatres the au- 
dience sits on the floor in little com- 
partments, warming itself over char- 
coal braziers and eating, drinking, and 
playing cards during the performance. 
It moves in at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, stays until midnight, and often 
returns for three more sessions before 
the play ends. 


Casts are huge and costumes elab- 
orately encrusted with gold embroid- 
ery. Female impersonators represent 
women. The actors declaim poetic 
lines and occasionally quicken into dra- 
matic action. Whining incidental mu- 
sic comes from the samisen, a sort of 
long-handled banjo, and the kato, an 
eight-foot zither, accompanied by nu- 
merous drums. 


One old play, “The 47 Ronin,” de- 
picts the warriors who in 1703 avenged 
their master’s death by slaying the 
lord who had caused it. In the play, 
after four eight-hour installments, the 
47 Ronin seat themselves in a circle 
and solemnly commit hari-kiri, slitting 
bladders full of red fluid which spreads 
slowly over the stage, ending the per- 
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formance amid tremendous applause. 

Plays of the West became popular in 
1908 when one of the companies of 
Maurice Bandemann, a Calcutta show- 
man, was stranded in Japan for a 
month. Bandemann’s companies had 
been playing in Japan since the ’90s, 
but only to European audiences. This 
time they scored smashing hits before 
native theatre-goers with “The Quaker 
Girl” and “The Count of Luxemburg.” 
The tuneful music captivated the Ori- 
entals. 

Thereafter, Japanese players began 
to imitate Western musical shows and 
burlesque, sometimes surpassing the 
latter in nudity and vulgarity. After 
the World War a Russian company in- 
troduced opera. Now the rhythmic 
airs of Verdi and Bizet are almost as 
familiar in Japan as the jazz brought 
in by American and Hawaiian bands. 

But Japanese like more solid music, 
too. Last year American phonograph 


companies which sell recordings of 


Bach and Beethoven found their great- 
est market in Japan. 


FAMILY HONOR: Brother in Jail, 
War Minister Quits but Reconsiders 


That the Deputy Mayor of Tokyo, 
Yukichi Hayashi, changed his name to 
Yukichi Shirakami when adopted by 
the Shirakami family, does not make 
any difference to his brother, Gen. Sen- 
juro Hayashi. Any sin of Yukichi’s 
still involves the honor of the whole 
Hayashi clan. So last June when Yu- 
kichi was accused of taking a bribe 
from a gas company, General Hayashi 
resigned. 

But his superiors persuaded the Gen- 
eral, who was then head of the army’s 
educational department, to reconsider. 
He did so, and in January became Min- 
ister of War. 

Last week a court sentenced the er- 
ring Yukichi to ten months in jail and 
a fine of 17,000 yen ($5,174 currently). 
So General Hayashi, shamed by the dis- 
grace, tugged his handle-bar mustaches 
and again resigned. Premier Makoto 
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War Minister Hayashi: The Honor 
of His Family Was Involved 


Saito tried to talk him out of it. Finally 
the General agreed to let Marshal 
Prince Kotohito Kan-in, Chief of the 
General Staff, decide. 

The Prince hurried back to Tokyo 
from an inspection trip and gravely 
considered the problem. After long con- 
ferences he decided that the honor of 
the Hayashis was not hopelessly ruined. 
The General could remain in office. 


e 
TURKEY: Homeward Bound, 


Insull Works on His Memoirs 


Samuel Insull’s eighteen months’ ef- 
fort to escape arrest by American 
of cials ended last week in a neat, white 
cabin of the 5,000-ton American Export 
liner Exilona. He will face charges of 
evading bankruptcy laws and using the 
mails to defraud. 

Seven Turkish policemen guarded the 
old man (see cover) on his trip from 
Istanbul across the Sea of Marmora to 
Panderma, and thence by train to 
Smyrna. There the Chief of Police of 
that sultry city greeted him, took him 
aboard the ship, and got a receipt for 
him from Burton Y. Berry, young and 
handsome Third Secretary of the 
American Embassy in Turkey. 

On leaving Istanbul, Insull wept. But 
at dinner that night he chatted confid- 
ingly with a pretty Turkish girl who 
had once studied at the University of 
Chicago. “It takes seven strong men to 
guard me,” he told her. 

Someone asked why, after escaping 
from Greece, he put in at Istanbul. “I’m 
beginning to wonder myself,” he re- 
plied. 

The first day out on board the Exil- 
ona, however, he grew less cheerful, 
rebuking a fellow passenger who tried 
to photograph him. “My mug is my 
own property!” he snapped irritably. 

The captive, who plans to spend his 
days at sea working on his memoirs, 
is due in Boston about May 9. Officials 
of the line said the name Exilona does 
not mean “Exile Carrier’ or anything 
else especially appropriate to the occa- 
sion. All ships of the company begin 
with “Ex,” and Exilona seemed as 
good a name as any to the directors 
who had already named ships “Exam- 
iner, Excalibur, Exeter, Exminster, Ex- 
ermont. 


GERMANY: Bishop, Pressed by 
Hitler, Seeks Church Peace 


Reich Bishop Ludwig Mueller talked 
fighting words one day last week—and 
swallowed them whole the next morn- 
ing. 

A Berlin court ruled that his decree 
abolishing the Prussian Supreme 
Church Council was unconstitutional. 
Thereupon the hard-faced cleric, who 
had tried for months to set himself up 
as church dictator, sent out a threat- 
ening message to pastors stating that 
the Protestant Church would be uni- 
fied “in the face of all enemies and 
resistance.”’ He left the details of the 
contemplated merger to Judge August 
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Reich Bishop Mueller, Forced 
to Swallow His Fighting Words 


Jaeger, a legal expert qualified to spare 
him from future embarrassing court 
decisions. 

Then something happened. A second 
message followed—strangely concil- 
iatory. It proclaimed an amnesty for 
rebellious pastors and revoked the 
Bishop’s dictatorship decree of Jan. 4, 
designed to abolish church government 
and throttle criticism of his policies. 
It also promises reviews of the cases of 
hundreds of clergymen suspended for 
defying his dictatorship, denies the 
Bishop’s right to demote recalcitrant 
ministers, and again suspends the 
“Aryan clause” which ousted Protes- 
tant pastors of Jewish descent from 
their pulpits. 


OTHER NATIONS: Bolivia and 
Paraguay Issue War Reports 


“In Friday’s and Saturday’s fighting 
the enemy lost more than 1,000 dead 
and wounded. Our losses were insig- 
nificant’”—a Bolivian communique of 
Sunday. 

Continuing the battle of words which 
from the beginning has accompanied 
the bloody Gran Chaco conflict, the 
Paraguayans also issued a Sunday 
communique: “There was no news of 
importance anywhere in the Chaco yes- 
terday. Our troops are advancing 
steadily in the Ballivan sector.” 

But the Paraguayans, although con- 
sistently victorious since the expira- 
tion of the Christmas truce arranged 
by the League of Nations, advanced a 
bit too far last week. They allowed 
themselves to be decoyed to Fort Las 
Conchitas, where the Bolivians were 
strongly entrenched. The Paraguayans, 
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attacking across fiat, unprotected hay- 
fields, met withering fire and a defeat 
which optimistic bulletins could not 
hide. 

Austria: The life of Chancellor Engel- 
bert Dollfuss among fun-loving Vien- 
nese Nazis is not a happy one. Last 
week police stationed along the Danube 
saw three linked coffins floating down 
the stream. They brought them to 
land and found them empty, but they 
bore in large letters the names of Doll- 
fuss, Vice Chancellor Emil Fey, and 
Prince Ernst von Starhemberg, Heim- 
wehr leader. 

Further Nazi antics are said to be 
responsible for the suspension of Hel- 
mut Antonius, director of Vienna’s zoo. 

And Sunday the Chancellor, orating 
at Graz in southeastern Austria, barely 
avoided a rotten egg barrage from the 
playful opposition. The attack made a 
yellow mess of some of his followers. 

“What we want,” the harrassed 
Chancellor was saying, “is not clerical 
domination, but a State ruled by the 
Christian spirit.” 

IraLy: With the annual budget 
deficit now exceeding 3,000,000,000 lire 
($255,000,000), Premier Benito Mus- 
solini and his Cabinet announced a 6 
per cent salary cut for government 
workers earning more than 500 lire 
($42.50) a month. Cabinet members 
took a 20 per cent cut. 

Landlords were ordered to slash all 
rents 12 per cent, and cooperative 
stores to decrease prices 10 per cent. 
Bachelors, already heavily taxed, must 
henceforth hand over half of their in- 
comes to the State as a penalty for 
impeding the Premier’s campaign for 
more prolific marriages. 

Cusa: <A small group of solemn- 
faced men filed out of the Cabinet 
Room of the Presidential Palace in 
Havana one evening last week. They 
had been closeted together for twelve 
hours in deep discussion with their 
chief, President Carlos Mendieta. 

As reporters crowded around, Dr. 
Joaquin Martinez Saenz, youthful Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, handed out 
copies of a decree which the gray and 
shaggy President had just signed. It 
announced Cuba’s second default in 
four months, declaring a moratorium 
for at least two years on payments of 
principal of the foreign debt. Interest, 
said Dr. Saenz emphatically, this time 
would be paid. 

The moratorium applied to about $52,- 
000,000 worth of bonds sold mostly to 
American investors by J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and Speyer & Company, New 
York investment bankers. It saves 
Cuba approximately $4,000,000 in the 
1934-1935 fiscal year. 

No sooner had the Cabinet Ministers 
settled the hash of foreign creditors 
than they embarked on a spending 
spree to make themselves popular. at 
home. They voted $1,230,000 for road 
and bridge construction, repairs to 
city streets, and renovation of govern- 
ment buildings. They raised the mini- 
mum salary of government employes 
from $12 to $30 3 month. 
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MASARYK: Coachman’s Son, the 
One and Only Czech President 


The wife of the first, the present, and 
the only President of Czechoslovakia 
was an American girl, Charlotte Gar- 
rigue of New York. She died eleven 
years ago, but he still signs his name 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, in the Eu- 
ropean way. He was born in Moravia 84 
years ago, but he still goes horseback 
riding regularly, and still likes to read 
American novels. This coming May—a 
two-term clause in the Czech Constitu- 
tion has been suspended to make it pos- 
sible—he is due to be elected President 
for a third seven-year term. His nomina- 
tion took place last week. His only ri- 
val, Premier Svehla, died last Winter. 

His people are very proud of him, 
very fond of him. One day he got 
bored with his escort, spurred his horse, 
and galloped away from the attendant 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, Popular 
President of Czechoslovakia 


polizei. A peasant saw him pass. Then 
came the guards, who reined up and 
asked the peasant: 

“Did you see a tall, distinguished 
looking old gentleman with white mus- 
taches and a beard ride past?” The 
attendants were frantic. 

“Why, no,” said the peasant inno- 
cently. Presently Masaryk went by 
again. 

“Look out, Mr. President!” the peas- 
ant called to him. “The police are 
after you!” 

President Masaryk is a fine old lib- 
erty-love: of the breed that triumphed 
when wartime revolutions blew them 
into once royal palaces. His father had 
been a coachman on one of the Aus- 
trian imperial estates. That sowed no 
servile instincts in young Thomas. He 
studied for a teacher’s job, saw no fu- 
ture in it, went out and worked as an 
apprentice to a locksmith, became a 
blacksmith, and then, surprisingly, be- 
came a teacher after all. 

A row with a headmaster, who said 





he had to attend confession like a good 
Catholic—Masaryk said he certainly 
would not, and didn’t—sent him jobless 
to Vienna. He studied there, living by 
tutoring, and then proceeded to Leip- 
zig, where he met the girl he was to 
marry. 

Her father was R. Garrigue, a former 
president of the Germania Life Insur- 
ance Co. of America. Masaryk came to 
New York to wed his bride. He has 
been in the United States a number of 
times since. He campaigned here for 
Czech independence during the war, 
after he had escaped Austrian authori- 
ties by bluffing the frontier guards, and 
it was in Philadelphia that he proclaim- 
ed Czechoslovakia’s independence in 
1918. He is the first man to be men- 
tioned by name in a nation’s Constitu- 
tion. The Czech document says flatly 
that he shall be first president. 

Masaryk made a world-wide name 
for himself as a philosopher in the 90s. 
He taught in the Czech half of the Uni- 
versity at Prague. One of his books is 
called “Suicide and Modern Civiliza- 
tion.”” He became head of the “Realist” 
movement in philosophy, art, and pol- 
itics. 

In 1899 he made a magnificent de- 
fense of Hilsner, a Jew fantastically ac- 
cused of committing murder as a part 
of a secret Hebrew ritual. With the 
turn of the century he left Parliament 
and devoted himself so effectively to 
the cause of Czech liberty that when the 
war broke he was a marked man. 

He got away to Switzerland, found 
life impossible among the swarming 
spies, and proceeded to Italy and then 
to London, where he lectured at King’s 
College by day and plotted for Czech 
independence through many of the 
nights that followed. The Austrians 
condemned him to death while he was 
away. 

He plunged into revolutionary Russia 
in 1917 in search of the thousands of 
Czechs who had been captured by the 
Czar’s troops. These he organized into 
the famous Czech Legion of 10,000 
whose incredible march across Siberia 
is one of the immortal episodes of our 
time. 

Masaryk has spent the years since 
the war keeping the pure light of de- 
mocracy burning in a circle of stifling 
Fascist States. His country is three- 
fourths Catholic, yet this free-thinker 
says: “I accept religion as I accept art 
and science. I do not accept its en- 
forcement.” There are German and 
Slovak minorities to contend with. He 
is popular with them. Three more 
towns in the German sections named 
streets after him on his last birthday. 

In Prague, he uses only three rooms 
of his immense palace for his apart- 
ment, where are thousands of books 
and pictures, including those of Tols- 
toy, Willa Cather, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. His tastes are simple. He likes to 
go out to his country place at Topol- 
ciany, where he can ride through coun- 
try lanes. 

President Masaryk likes Americans. 
Lionized by his own loving Czechs, he 
has decorated many of his dead wife’s 
countrymen with the order of the White 
Lion. 
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BASEBALL: First Sizzlers Are 
Hurled and the Bets Are On 


Color entered the lives of the many 
in nine principal American cities this 
week—the color of Florida tan on the 
cheeks of big league baseball players, 
set off by the even brighter color of 
green turf nurtured by grounds-keepers. 
Crowds turned out; bets were laid—the 
1934 pennant race was on. Every big 
league city had its first taste of the 
game this week except Pittsburgh and 
Detroit, where home openings will take 
place next week. 

If the consensus of sporting writers 
can be trusted, New York with her 
Giants and Washington with her Sen- 
ators saw the “coming winners” swing 
into action. These two are the favored 
teams. But there is plenty of uncer- 
tainty. The Giants have finished in the 
berth assigned them by the know-it-alls 
only once in seven years. Furthermore, 


= 
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that both last year’s champions can re- 
peat is challenged in the American 
League by the New York Yankees, in 
the National League by the Chicago 
Cubs, Pittsburgh Pirates, and St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

Both present pennant holders started 
the season with confidence. Except that 
Goose Goslin was gone from right 
field, the Senators’ team was intact. 
The Giants also had only one change. 
George Davis was traded to the St. 
Louis Cardinals for George Watkins. 


National: The Chicago Cubs, called 
the most improved team in the Nation- 
al League, have been strengthened by 
Chuck Klein, batting champion last 
year. Klein moved to Chicago when the 
Phillies decided $100,000 cash was 
worth more than a champion batter. 

Pittsburgh’s Pirates, whose schedule 
opened in St. Louis, are also a threat. 
Manager George Gibson is reported 
grimly determined to humble all com- 
petitors. According to the “experts” 


Philadelphia Gets Its First Taste of Sunday Baseball 


NEWS-WEEK 


Gibson’s team should have won last 
year—but it lacked the “indefinable 
something.” 

In St. Louis the Cardinals are also 
looking for that “something,” and 
many, including Manager Terry himself, 
consider they are the Giants’ chief ri- 
vais. It is Frank Frisch’s first full year 
as manager there, and he is certain to 
be dangerous if he can eliminate the 
alleged jealous cliques among the 
players that fans maintain are respon- 
sible for past defeats. 


American: Thomas Austin Yawkey, 
who bought the Boston Red Sox four 
days after he inherited several millions 
on his thirtieth birthday, started that 
team on its second year under his own- 
ership with an enlarged grandstand. 

He spent money on players as well 
as seats, with the result that his team 
was called the most improved in the 
American League. New seats for the 
scheduled opening against the cham- 
pion Senators cost President Yawkey 
$500,000 plus the damages of a fire 
during construction. New players cost 





him $150,000 plus lesser amounts for 
lesser lights. The major sum went for 
Philadelphia’s Lefty Grove, Rube Wal- 
berg, and Max Bishop, infielder. 

Some feel that Connie Mack, 71- 
year-old manager of the Philadelphia 
Athletics, has done well for the year re- 
gardless of the final standing of his 
team. The group sold to Yawkey was 
only one deal. George Earnshaw went 
to the Chicago White Sox for $25,000. 
Mickey Cochrane to the Detroit Tigers 
as catcher-manager for $100,000. Coch- 
rane is an admitted good buy, but Earn- 
shaw was disappointing in training 








QUOTED PENNANT RACE ODDS 








National American 
New York 8-5 New York ............... 6-5 
Chicago 5-2 Washington 7 
Pittsburgh .. 3-1 Boston .... 6-1 
St. Louis ... 4-1 Chicago .. 10-1 
Boston ........ .«« 10-1 Cleveland 15-1 
Brooklyn 40-1 Detroit ........ tis, 
Philadelphia .......... 100-1 - Philadelphia ........... 50-1 
Cincinnati .............. 100-1 St. Louis ................ 60-1 
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season. All told, Connie Mack took 
about $350,000 cash for players, none 
of whom were noticeably young, in a 
little over a year. 

The Philadelphian hung on to Jimmy 
Foxx, however, reigning home-run king 
and former Maryland farm boy. Foxx 
has still to reach his top, is only 26, and 
may be the nucleus of the next Athletic 
machine. 

Whether because of better players or 
better press agents, the Yankees suc- 
ceeded in stirring up the most excite- 
ment in the American League. Red 
Rolfe, late Dartmouth star, and Don 
Heffner, slim and graceful native of 
Baltimore, placed at shortstop and 
second base respectively, won most 
early notice. It was recalled the Yan- 
kees rode to a pennant in 1926 with the 
untried keystone combination of Koenig 
and Lazzeri. Now they hope to repeat. 
Rolfe is the stronger batsman, Heffner 
the more finished fielder. The pair en- 
gineered more than 30 double plays in 
the pre-season games. 

This week-end the Athletics and the 
Senators are scheduled to play the first 
regular Sunday game in Philadelphia, 
where Sunday ball is legal for the first 
time. A big financial step-up is expect- 
ed from the change. Philadelphia’s two 
teams drew 17,000 in a pre-season Sun- 
day game. 

The new uniform ball for both leagues 
is reported livelier, but no marked 
difference has been apparent in the 
games thus far played. Nevertheless 
fans are promised more home runs this 
year, and at the same time, just as 
many air-tight pitching duels. 


SPORT SHORTS: No. 555414 
Gets Busy at Nebraska Refuge 


No. 555414, who is not a convict but 
a mallard duck, checked in at F. J. 
Keller’s place near Antioch, Neb., Feb. 
4 this year. It was her earliest re- 
corded return from the South. Keller 
worried no more about Winter. Now 
No. 555414 is getting her nest in shape. 

The duck first entered the trap at 
Rainbow’s End game refuge in 1927. 
She got her tag—No. 555414—then. 
She has returned every Spring since, 
nested in a box on the barn roof, and 
raised a family. In six years she has 
reared’ more than a hundred young 
mallards. 

Hockey: One shot, after half an hour 
of overtime in an otherwise scoreless 
game, ended the Stanley Cup. The De- 
troit Red Wings could take but one 
game in the series. The Chicago Black 
Hawks won, 2-1, 4-1, 2-5, and 1-0. 

In that extra period, Goodfellow of 
Detroit was sent to the penalty box, 
leaving Chicago with a numerical ad- 
vantage. Romnes snapped the puck 
from mid-ice to tiny Mush March, who 
darted for the goal. There was a 
scramble as Detroit’s Red Wings closed 
around him, but March came through, 
still with the puck, flashing toward the 
corner. Then he shot waist high, be- 
tween pursuing opponents, sharply an- 
gled— into the net. 
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SCIENCE 


DIET: Lose ten Pounds: Eat 
Bananas and Milk two Weeks 





For the millions of plump men and 
women in the United States who worry 
about their waistlines, heartening word 
came last week from Baltimore. Should 
they be willing to subsist on four ba- 
nanas and three glasses of skimmed 
milk a day for two weeks they would 
lose ten pounds. For the following two 
weeks, the dieters enjoy a more sub- 
stantial menu but must refrain from 
fats and starches. During this semi- 
normal period the fat person is ex- 
pected to hold his own. Then he goes 
back on bananas and milk for another 
fortnight to lose another ten pounds. 

The newest diet, almost sure to be- 
come as much of a fad as the now 
popular Hollywood diet, is the work of 
George A. Harrop Jr., Johns Hopkins’ 
brilliant young research man, who has 
charge of the University’s metabolism 
work. Experimenting on a diet suitable 
for the nation’s million diabetics, he 
finally struck on bananas and milk. 

As he saw the rising death toll 
among those who had taken such dan- 
gerous fat-burning drugs as alpha- 
dinitrophenol, he decided to announce 
his safe and sane method of losing 
weight. 

Meanwhile in New York, Dr. Clar- 
ence W. Lieb, dietary expert and au- 
thor of “Eat, Drink and be Slender,” 
looked askance at the whole business. 
“It is ridiculous,” he said, “to assume 
any special merit in bananas and 
skimmed milk as a reducing diet. 
There are a hundred other combina- 
tions . . . which would be equally ef- 
fective and gastronomically far more 
inviting. 

“One can reduce weight on practi- 
cally any food combination .. . if the 
caloric intake is less than the energy 
expenditure . . . If one wishes to be 
ridiculous he may reduce by choosing 
any two articles from the following: 
White bread, potatoes, ice cream, pate 
de fois gras, dill pickles, or cham- 
pagne...” 


© 
“RADIO TRAIN:” 


Power to Contraption—It Runs 


Waves Carry 


In the middle of the sparsely popu- 
lated, wheat-growing, western pan- 
handle of Oklahoma is little Boise City. 
Seldom does it make national news, and 
never has made world news. But if 
events which happened there last week 
can withstand the cold scrutiny of 
science, it may one day become as 
famous as Kitty Hawk. Along the 
desolate tracks of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Sante Fe, a California inventor 
showed last Friday what he said was 
the realization of the dream of all elec- 
trical researchers: a practical demon- 
stration of wireless transmission of 
power. 

For the past few months Boise City 
citizens have noticed two 60-foot towers 
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rising at the edge of their town. Be- 
yond this they knew nothing of the 
work of M. E. Gregory, the 45-year-old 
Brentwood, Calif., civil engineer. Even 
last week, after his demonstration, 
little more was known, because of the 
heavy cloak of secrecy thrown about 
the whole business. 

But for those who were on hand 
there was a peculiar sight. Out from 
the railroad yards came a grotesque 
contraption fabricated out of two old 
hand cars. On board were rectifying 
tubes to smooth out such current as 
was received by the small antenna. 
From the tubes to the motor, which 
was belted to the wheels, ran wires. 

Arrayed about the little car were 
Gregory, his assistant, and six Sante 
Fe officials. Slowly down the track it 
rolled southwestward out of the city 
and toward Clayton, N. M., 40 miles 
away. Power for the motor was being 
broadcast from the Boise City towers. 

For seven miles it ran silently along, 
and was stopped only when the faulty 
grounding system began to heat the 
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receiving apparatus dangerously. The 
initial test over, the inventor babbled 
enthusiastically about his future plans. 
With new backing, he said, he would go 
to Brooklyn, N. Y. There he intends to 
set up a 1,000-horsepower plant which 
would be capable of driving a five-car 
train. 

Skeptics pointed out that the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System’s chief station, 
WABC, one of the country’s largest 
(50,000 watts), sends only 73 horse- 
power into the air. Even this minute 
amount of power, smaller than that 
generated by small automobile motors, 
dwindles in proportion to the distance 
it travels. About 500 feet from the 
towers only one one-thousandth of this 
power can be picked up, and a mile 
away only one one-millionth part. 

By using short-wave beams Gregory 
might have conserved his power to a 
small extent, for beam waves go out in 
an ever-widening wedge instead of be- 
ing sprayed in all directions. But even 
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beam waves would have helped him 
little if the track he was riding had 
curved out of the energy path. 


BIG WIND: Mt. Washington Gale 
Greatest Velocity on Record 


Atop Mt. Washington in New Hamp- 
shire, the highest bit of land in the 
Northeastern United States, three 
weather observers hired by Harvard and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy last week had a bleak time. Out- 
side the temperature was 22 degrees 
above zero, Fahrenheit, and the wind 
was making a whining falsetto sound. 
The anemometer, a device that looks 
like a weather vane with three cup- 
shaped protuberances to catch the wind, 
was spinning dizzily (see cover). By 
noon the indicator on the station panel 
board showed the air was zipping past 
at better than 100 miles an hour. 

Suspecting that they were in for 
something like a record-making blow, 
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Mt. Washington Observers Who Recorded Biggest Wind: 


MacKenzie, Stephenson 

the three observers wanted to be sure 
their anemometer didn’t freeze. So, 
bundled in weatherproof parkas, storm 
pants, and woolen helmets, “we crawled 
over the snow and rocks, bending as 
close to the ground as possible, be- 
cause the breeze had a tendency to bowl 
you over.” 

By 1:30 one great single gust pushed 
the indicator hand up to 231 miles an 
hour—the highest wind velocity ever 
recorded. The best previously recorded 
wind was 186 miles an hour, also 
noted at the sturdy little station on 
Mt. Washington. While weather men 
have previously suspected much faster 
winds they have had no opportunity to 
record them, for their stations or equip- 
ment have generally been blown away. 

The world’s fastest winds, the torna- 
does of Missouri and Kansas, estimated 
to reach a 300 or 400 mile an hour ve- 
locity, have never allowed any mechan- 
ical devices to record their rate of trav- 
el. 
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TAXATION * House and Senate Wrestle Over 


What Will Be Demanded of Our Next Year’s Returns 





“I guess it was just a case of Senate 
superiority, something to justify their 
existence,” Representative Robert L. 
Doughton (Dem., N. C.) said of the 
revenue bill which the Senate passed 
last week. 

Mr. Doughton didn’t “like very much” 
the Senate’s edition of the 1934 Tax 
Bill. As chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, he had worked 
over the measure for months before 
it got the approval of his branch of 
Congress. The House version, carrying 
tax increases of $263,000,000, was 
framed chiefly to stop loopholes in 
existing laws. It imposed few new 
burdens on taxpaying voters, for the 
entire House of Representatives is to 
come up for reelection this Fall. 

But the Senators wanted more 
revenue and seemed indifferent to the 
election plans of their fellow legisla- 
tors. Progressive leaders slapped on 
drastic amendments, swept the meas- 
ure through by a 53 to 7 vote, Repub- 
licans alone dissenting. Its provisions 
are estimated to increase revenues 
$481,000,000 a year. 

But the bill first goes to conference 
between House and Senate representa- 





INTERNATIONAL 


Representatives Hill, Doughton, and Rainey Wrote an Income Tax Bill 


tives, and changes are freely predicted. 

Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
irritated the House by pushing through 
an amendment raising income taxes. 
It would add $55,000,000 to Treasury 
receipts. Mr. Couzens, the Senate’s 
wealthiest member, has been challenged 
to show that most of his fortune is not 
in the form of tax-exempt securities. 

Although the Michigan Senator as- 
serted that the provision would not be 
“a hardship upon any taxpayer,” it 
directly hiis all taxpayers. It imposes 
a 10 per ceat levy to be effective for 
one year, figured on the existing tax. 
A person paying a $100 tax on net in- 
come would add $10. 

The amendment failed to pass on the 
first vote, but it was reconsidered and 
put through after Mr. Couzens declared 
that it is “an emergency time and an 
emergency measure.” 

The Senate also accepted Senator 
Borah’s proposal to strike out a pro- 
vision of the present law permitting 
corporations to file consolidated finan- 
cial returns for tax purposes. The vote 
was very close: 40 to 37. 

Mr. Borah contended that the pro- 
vision was of “very great advantage in 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Senators Borah ‘and LaFollette Sent Back a Revised Edition 


the matter of taxes to holding com- 
panies throughout the United States.” 
He had a vigorous backer in Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, who called such 
companies a “mammoth evil’ used by 
a small number of men to “line their 
pockets with unearned gold.” 

An inveterate utility baiter, Senator 
Norris declared: “Ninety-five times out 
of a hundred the holding company is a 
parasite. It is organized for the ex- 
press purpose of deceiving the public 
and for obtaining something for noth- 
ing.” 

Even conservative Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia chimed in with the 
observation that such companies “as 
a general proposition are a curse.’”’ He 
said that in “banking institutions 
(they) have wrecked more banks and 
created more distress and destitution 
than one could reasonably conceive.”’ 

Experts estimated that elimination 
of the provision would net the govern- 
ment $35,000,000, but Senator Borah 
thought this sum would be greatly ex- 
ceeded. 

Another progressive, “Young Bob” 
LaFollette of Wisconsin, won a double 
victory by getting Senate approval of 
a sharp boost in Federal estate taxes 
and full publicity for income tax re- 
turns. These are measures for which 
he has been fighting for years and 
which his famous father “Old Bob” 
placed in the laws of Wisconsin. 

Mr. LaFollette won his argument by 
pointing out the heavy taxes imposed 
by Great Britain. Under the existing 
law here, he said, the $100,000 estate of 
a married person left to the widow 
would only yield a $1,500 tax. . “Under 
my amendment it would be required to 
pay $1,600, and under the British rate 
$9,000.” 

This. provision was passed by the 
overwhelming vote of 65 to 14. 

But the LaFollette amendment pro- 
viding publicity for income tax returns 
was voted by the fairly narrow margin 
of 41 to 34. It states that Federal tax 
returns “shall constitute public records 
and shall be open to public examina- 
tion and inspection,” under rules de- 
vised by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and approved by the President. 

Senator Louis Murphy (Dem., Iowa) 
was bitterly opposed to the amendment. 

“TI think we ought to leave some 
privacy to the taxpayer,” he said. “I 
do not believe we ought to dedicate 
ourselves to furnishing a fine morsel 
of gossip for Mrs. Grundy to roll around 
the bridge table with a relish that a 
cow rolls its cud. 

“I very well remember the farmer 
who, about to pay $2, turned his back 
on you and unwound a shoestring from 
his purse and did not let you see what 
was in the purse. There was something 
sacred in his right to secrecy as to 
what he had.” 

Having penalized the little fellow, 
“soaked the rich,” and struck out at 
holding companies, the Senate moved 
on. to another field. It imposed an 
excise tax of 3 cents a pound ‘on cocoa- 
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nut oil imported from the Philippines. 
This was voted rebelliously, for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had written Senator 
Pat Harrison a letter stating that the 
cocoanut oil tax would “be a violation 
of the spirit” of the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Bill. 

The Senate later softened the amend- 
ment somewhat by providing that the 
revenue from the tax should go into 
the Philippine Treasury. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS: Companies 
Asked Some Pointed Questions 


Stockholders are becoming increas- 
ingly “business conscious.”. They have 
learned that their stock certificates 
represent ownership in companies and 
that executives are merely their hired 
help. They don’t hesitate to question 
these stewards. 


Pennsy: At the annual meeting of 
shareholders of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in Philadelphia last week an el- 
derly woman startled the presiding di- 





ACME 
Eugene Grace Rose to Defend 
Mr. Schwab’s $250,000 Salary 


rector, Effingham B. Morris. She boldly 
suggested that the officers sacrifice 
their pay. About 200 minority stock- 
holders warmly applauded. 

Refusing to give her name, she re- 
minded Mr. Morris that the road pays 
regular salaries to corporation lawyers, 
officers, and employes. 

“What reason can you give for not 
paying dividends to the stockholders, 
who are the real owners of the road?” 
she asked. “I suggest that the officers 
go without their salaries for two years. 
They can spare their fabulous salaries, 
while we stockholders, who put all we 
had into the railroad, have to be im- 
poverished. I want to know why.” 

Mr. Morris, confused by the attack, 
could only answer that the directors 
had voted all the dividends that had 
been earned. A. J. County, vice presi- 
dent in charge of finance, interceded to 


say that in all likelihood further divi- 
dends would be paid as business condi- 
tions improve. He pointed out that the 
Pennsylvania had ‘$660,000 less than 
nothing” available for dividends in the 
first quarter of 1933, whereas for the 
same period of this year $4,600,000 was 
available. 

“We have paid a dividend every year, 
when almost half of the industries of 
the country were closed,” Mr. County 
said. ‘For the last ten years, we have 
paid an average of 5.6 per cent in 
dividends.” 

Although Mr. County declared that 
employes had received a 10 per cent 
reduction in salary and that some offi- 
cials had suffered much larger cuts, the 
heckling woman stockholder was not 
appeased. 

“I’m sorry,” she persisted, “but my 
question is still umanswered. I want 
to know why we should be the only 
sufferers. I think dividends should be 
paid first.” 

Another stockholder hoped for a 
“fair compromise” on the wage ques- 
tion, stating that “the shareholders 
since 1930 had had an 87% per cent 
reduction, while the laborers have had 
a ten per cent cut.” Still another want- 
ed to know why employes have free 
passes on the railroad and stockholders 
do not. Mr. County replied that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission bars 
passes to shareholders. 

On the defensive side, one share- 
holder declared that if the management 
were not so “competent,” the stock- 
holders “might lose our capital as well 
as our dividends.” Another said that 
Gen. W. W. Atterbury, the president, 
spent so much time in his office that 
‘if Mrs. Atterbury were to seek a di- 
vorce on the grounds of desertion, I 
would vote to give it to her.” 


Bethlehem: In Newark, N. J., the 
annual meeting of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. stockholders was also lively. 
They wanted to know why Charles M. 
Schwab, founder and chairman of the 
company, was paid $250,000 a’year, or 
$100,000 more than he received in 1928 
and 1929. 


Mr. Schwab had sailed for Europe at 
his physician’s orders. But Eugene G. 
Grace, president, rose to his defense. 
He asserted that “the corporation could 
not by payment of $250,000 annually or 
any other sum repay Mr. Schwab for 
past sacrifices.” He explained that in 
the company’s early days Mr. Schwab 
had worked without salary, received no 
dividends on his preferred stock, and 
had stood ready to endorse the notes of 
the company. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the stockholders gave a vote 
of confidence to Mr. Schwab. 


Western Union: In New York City, 
Newcomb Carlton, brusque chairman 
of Western Union Telegraph Co., came 
prepared to fight suggestions that of- 
ficers serve without compensation 
which, he said, seemed to be the fashion 
lately. He told the meeting that if all 
officers of his company had served 
without pay the last year the saving 
would have amounted only to about 25 
cents a share. 
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SCOT Trivets 


Each SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN 1s built with 
as much pains-taking care as though it were being con- 
structed for the personal laboratory use of its maker. 








Add such conscientious custom-building to the most 
advanced radio engineering skill in original design, 
and the result is bound to be phenomenal. 


And it is! With a SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIF- 
TEEN you command the radio entertainment of the 
whole world. A ng oa makes you listen- 
ing neighbor to Paris, Berlin, Madrid or Sydney, as 
easily as it brings you a “chain” program from a 
local broadcasting station. 


In tone beauty, the SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN 
is as superlative as it is in distance-getting ability. 
Never before has such perfect fidelity been known 
in radio! 

The best ible proof of SCOTT performance is 
the fact that it is guaranteed to out-perform any 
other radio in side-by-side test during a thirty-day 
trial period in your own home. Its every part 
(except tubes) is warranted for five years of trouble- 
freeservice. Send at once for all particulars regard- 
ing “‘ The World’s Finest Radio Receiver,” which is 
sold in the U.S. A. only direct from the laboratories 
where It is custom-built. 


FOR PROOF AND ALL DETAILS 










Ee. H. SCOTT 

RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Avenue, Dept. NW-44 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


tion regarding the SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
is | FIFTEEN, and PROOF of its perform. 
ance ability. 
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RAILROADS: M. S. Sloan, Utility 
Expert, Heads “Katy” Board 


“T have business plans for the future 
which I am not at liberty to discuss 
now,” said Matthew S. Sloan two 
years ago. 

He made the mysterious remark on 
resigning from the presidency of the 
New York Edison Co. and the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. A year later Mr Sloan be- 
came a director of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad Co. Last week he 
was elected chairman of the board of 
that carrier, popularly known as 
“Katy.” So the secret is out. 

Linking St. Louis and Kansas City 
with Galveston and San Antonio, 
“Katy” played an important part in the 
development of the great Southwest. 
Its nickname is derived from the initial 
letters of the pioneer Kansas & Texas 
division of the road, which was opened 


in the days when Oklahoma was known’ 


as the Indian Territory. 

Over its more than 3,000 miles of 
tracks, Mr. Sloan’s Katy hauls such 
diversified products as petroleum, wheat, 
coal, gravel, sand, and cement. In 1933 
it suffered a deficit of $1,500,000, partly 
because of a drop in freight traffic re- 
sulting from the small wheat harvest 
in the Southwestern States and curtail- 
ment of oil production. 

Mr. Sloan’s new job was made possi- 
ble by the resignation of M. H. Cahill, 
who had been serving in the dual capac- 
ity of Katy’s chairman and president. 
Mr. Cahill, a railroad worker since boy- 
hood, retired, said an announcement, to 
take his ailing wife to California. Selec- 
tion of a new president was deferred. 

“Matt” Sloan spent most of his 52 
years in the electric light and power 
business in Birmingham, Ala., New Or- 
leans, La., and later in New York. 
Shortly after his graduation from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute he joined 
the General Electric Co., as an appren- 
tice engineer. 

During his thirteen years as presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Edison Co., he 
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Matthew S. Sloan, Elected Chair- 
man of the “Katy” Railroad 
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Chicago Wheat Pit: “I Would Advise Other Men to 
Stay Away From It,” Arthur W. Cutten Once Said 


boosted annual revenues from $8,000,- 
000 to $48,000,000 despite a voluntary 
reduction in rates. 

He is known as an aggressive execu- 
tive with a flair for building up favor- 
able public relations. He is of dignified 
appearance, was captain of his college 
football team, and plays golf. 

Taking his new job seriously, he 
plans to leave soon on a minute inspec- 
tion tour of the Katy lines. 


+ 
SPECULATION: Cutten Faces 
Ban From Grain Exchanges 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
cracked down last week on Arthur W. 
Cutten, nimble grain and stock market 
speculator. Charging him with violat- 
ing the Grain Futures Act of 1922, Mr. 
Wallace moved to bar the famous 
plunger from trading privileges on all 
the grain exchanges of the country. 
Such will be his fate if he is found 
guilty at a hearing set for May 14. 

The Secretary was in a jovial mood 
as he announced the government’s ac- 
tion and jocularly described Mr. Cut- 
ten as “one of our greatest supporters 
of the law of supply and demand and 
laissez faire.” 

“I don’t want to say a thing at this 
time,” said Mr. Cutten when he was 
informed of the charges. “I would pre- 
fer to talk further with Secretary Wal- 
lace.” 

The complaint accuses the speculator 
of failing to report to the government, 
as required by the 1922 law, details con- 
cerning his huge short sales of wheat 
in 1930 and 1931. He is also alleged 
to have conspired with grain firms to 
conceal his operations by dummy ac- 
counts and false entries on their books. 

Chicago’s Board of Trade became in- 
dignant when it heard the news. Tes- 
tifying before the House Agriculture 
Committee in opposition to the drastic 
Commodity Exchange Regulation Bill 
pending in Congress, officers of the 
board charged that the administra- 
tion’s action was deliberately timed to 
aid passage of this bill. 

“The Grain Futures Administration 
has known of Mr. Cutten’s operations 
for three years,” said Robert P. Boylan, 
vice president of the Board of Trade. 


“Now that this bill is before the com- 
mittee, they are suddenly publicized, 
and Mr. Cutten’s case is being tried in 
the newspapers . . . Under the circum- 
stances, we can only believe that some- 
one in the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion is attempting to influence the pub- 
lic and the members of this committee 
by the interjection of.irrelevant and 
prejudicial issues .. .” 

The challenge was promptly taken up 
by Seth Thomas, Department of Agri- 
culture solicitor, who prepared the gov- 
ernment’s case against Mr. Cutten. 
Mr. Boylan’s remarks “are as com- 
pletely false as they can be,” he com- 
mented. “They’re simply manufactured 
out of whole cloth.” 

Mr. Cutten, the alleged villain in the 
piece, is a slim, bespectacled man in his 
middle 60s, with a gray mustache, gray 
hair, and a poker face. His success in 
grain speculations amassed for him a 
huge fortune, so that in 1925 he paid 
$540,000 income tax, the largest in the 
Chicago district. 

In Wall Street during the boom days 
he was equally successful, but he failed 
to foresee the market crash, and his 
paper losses were estimated at $40,- 
000,000. Although a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for many 
years, he rarely appears in the Board 
of Trade building. His trading is con- 
ducted from offices across the street, 
where his name is not listed on the 
door. 

Mr. Cutten is a great chewer of un- 
lighted cigars, a practice he finds sooth- 
ing to the nerves as he hangs over the 
ticker tape watching his fortune fluc- 
tuate. He was one of the severest 
critics of the Grain Futures Act which 
he is now accused of violating. 

“Yes, I have taken my bit out of the 
market,” he once confessed. “Oh, quite 
a bit. But I would advise other men 
to stay away from it. If I had a son 
I wouldn’t let him touch it with a ten- 
foot pole.” 


AUTOS: Tool and Die Men Urged 
To Protest Strike Settlement 


Both the dove of peace and the evil 
genii of a strike hovered over the auto- 
mobile industry this week. 

Matthew J. Smith, British-born 
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leader of the tool and die workers, was 
not satisfied with the agreement engi- 
neéred by President Roosevelt, which 
recently averted a general walkout in 
the industry. He called a strike, and 
about 3,000 workers quit their jobs, 
demanding a 36-hour, 5-day week, and 
a 20 per cent wage increase. “Any 
firm which meets our terms,” the labor 
leader said, “will not become involved 
in the strike.” . 

But only 6 of the 60 members of the 
Automobile Tool and Die Manufactur- 
ers Association capitulated, along with 
about 16 independents. Mr. Smith then 
called a meeting this week, threatening 
to extend the strike from the jobbing 
shops to the plants of the automobile 
manufacturers. 

He very nearly tied up the auto- 
mobile industry by calling out his 19,- 
000 followers last Fall, when the motor 
makers were planning their new models. 
At the present time, however, a strike 
would be less serious since most of the 
car manufacturers’ demands are con- 
fined to replacements and minor changes 
in design. 


Labor Board: A more conciliatory 
spirit was shown in the attitude of 
other labor leaders toward the new 
Automobile Labor Board set up in 
Detroit under the President’s agree- 
ment. Two weeks ago the labor mem- 
ber was on the verge of resigning 
because the board ruled by “mediation 
instead of decision.” 

Early this week the unions voted a 
resolution of confidence after William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, had wired them 
from Washington “to keep their feet 
on the ground while the board is 
working out its problems.” 


Stoves: While the tool and die strike 
had not reached the stage of violence, 
the Detroit area saw some lively 
action displayed by employees of the 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. A strike 
had been called, but it was only 
partially successful. So the striking 
workers armed themselves with bricks 
and clubs and waylaid those who 
continued to go to work (see cover). 


* 
WEEK IN FINANCE: Too Much 
Popcorn Though Crop is Less 


The popcorn industry is in the dol- 
drums, the Department of Agriculture 
reports. Only about 23,500,000 pounds 
(approximately the weight of a herd 
of 2,600 elephants) were produced last 
year, it is estimated, or little more 
than half the amount of 1932. Still 
there is a burdensome oversupply of 
the confection, indicating that circus 
fans and patrons of Coney Island have 
lost appetite. 

While not looming large in national 
economic life, popcorn is nevertheless 
a product of serious interest to farmers 
in Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, who 
raise the major portion of the country’s 
crop. The hot dry weather of last 
Summer cut down the yield per acre, 
but the quality of the harvest was good. 

Popcorn grows on smaller ears than 
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ordinary eating corn. When popped 
by heat the oil content of the kernels 
puffs them out to many times their 
natural size. 

In Court: O. P. Van Sweringen, 
Cleveland railroad magnate, was in- 
dicted for fraud last week. Involved 
with him on charges of falsifying 
records and reports of the defunct 


“Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, were 


Wilbur M. Baldwin, president of the 
bank, and Joseph R. Nutt, its chair- 
man, and former treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee. All three 
pleaded not guilty and asked for an 
early trial. 


Prosecution charges: that the Van 
Sweringen Corp. made a “paper” sale 





ACME 


Joseph R. Nutt, Indicted With two 


Others in Cleveland Bank Case 
of $10,000,000 of government bonds to 
the bank in 1931 so that it could dress 
up its financial statement. The bonds 
did not actually change hands, and 
were repurchased nine days later. 


Defense replies: ‘These were open 
and shut purchases and sales of prop- 
erty for cash.” 

Liserty Bonps: Surrounded by news- 
paper correspondents, Secretary Mor- 
genthau ceremoniously dipped his fin- 
gers into a glass bowl one afternoon last 
week and drew forth a wad of paper. 
“I suppose you have seen this done 
before,” he remarked. He carefully 
unrolled the paper and read aloud the 
serial numbers (they end in 8 or 2) of 
$1,200,000,000 of 41%, per cent Fourth 
Liberty Loan bonds which the govern- 
ment was calling for redemption Oct. 
15. 

The reporters had indeed witnessed 
this ceremony before—no longer ago 
than last October, when $1,875,000,000 
of the same bonds were called for re- 
demption Apr. 15. 

Mr. Morgenthau indicated that an 
opportunity to exchange the latest 


Liberty Bonds called for lower rate 
securities might be offered holders be- 
fore the next redemption day. 
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“LEATHER FOR SERVICE 
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If you’ve sworn off—or at— 
ordinary Leather Coats because 
cleaners could only ruin them, 
give ear—and a cheer! Ameri- 
ca’s foremost Leather Coat 
maker presents KORDO-HIDE 
—a washable leather jacket 
that will wash clean with warm 
water and any pure soap! Cos- 
sack style, zipper or button 
front. Deep, man-size patch or 
slash pockets. Adjustable strap 
and buckle bottom. 


YOUR FAVORITE HABERDASHER 
HAS THIS COAT OR CAN QUICKLY 
GET IT—TELL HIM IT MUST BEA 


KORDO-HIDE 


Made by the makers of the 


LIBERTY LEATHER COAT 
—the jacket with the real “pro” swing 
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NEWSPAPERS: Some Changes 
In Philadelphia’s Journals 


In Philadelphia last week two news- 
papers made news: one by going out of 
business, the other by signing the first 
“union” contract with editorial em- 
ployes. In both news stories appeared 
the name of David Stern. The papers 
were: 


The Record: One midnight in The 
Philadelphia Record office Mr. Stern, 
the paper’s little publisher, seemed to 
have reached an impasse in negotiations 
with reporters. He was first to sign 
the NRA code and the first publisher 
to give the Newspaper Guild move- 
ment a public blessing. He was now 
about to become first to sign a guild 
contract whieh would bind him to hire 
only guild members, to pay a pre- 
scribed minimum wage scale, and to 
“check off” guild dues from weekly 
pay envelopes. 

One point in the contract caused Mr. 
Stern to balk. He was willing to give 
reporters five eight-hour days a week, 
but he didn’t like the idea of a two- 
week vacation every year on pay. “For 
your start,” he told the guild men about 
him, “104 days off each year should be 
enough. The vacation clause would 
cost $10,000 more. I won’t sign it.” 

Up stepped Mac Parker, a Record re- 
porter and vice president of the national 
guild. Would Stern play him one game 
of chess for the disputed point? Stern 
would. 

Not until 4 A. M. was the publisher 
checkmated. “‘You’ve got me, dammit,” 
he snapped. Parker neglected to tell his 
boss that he had once beaten the Amer- 
ican chess champion. 


The Public Ledger: Though David 
Stern lost his chess game and his vaca- 
tion clause, he last week won a more 
important battle in the newspaper busi- 
ness. Shortly after the death of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, publisher of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, other Curtis maga- 
zines, and a string of Curtis-Martin 
newspapers, gossip said John C. Martin, 
Curtis’s stepson-in-law, was hard 
pressed for funds. He could no longer 
rely on the Curtis magazines to support 
the four money-losing newspapers. 

The first Martin paper thrown over- 
board was The New York Evening 
Post, which David Stern acquired last 
December. Last week Martin decided 
to end the 98-year-old Public Ledger 
leaving. only The Inquirer to compete 
with Stern’s Record in the Philadelphia 
morning field. 

The Ledger, daily and Sunday, was 
merged with the Inquirer. It will be 
published no more in Independence 
Square, but will be moved to The In- 
quirer’s Broad Street plant. The new 
paper will carry the names of both old 
papers, but most people believe The 
Ledger name will soon be dropped. 

As The Inquirer now stands it rep- 
resents five dead and gone papers. First 
step in the long merging process came 
in 1902 when Adolph S. Ochs, owner 


of The New York Times, tossed The 
Public Ledger and The Philadelphia 
Times together. When Mr. Curtis ac- 
quired this property in 1913 he added 
two more newspapers to it: one because 
it had a valuable paper contract during 
the newsprint shortage, the other be- 
cause it had a big circulation. 


“SCOOP:” Miami Reporter Takes 
Johnson and Staff for a Ride 


The environs of Miami, Fla., were 
the scene last week of an old-fashioned 
drama—a newspaper “scoop.” The fi- 
nal scene ended in a fiasco, but for a 
while it looked as though Devergne 
Barber of The Miami Herald would be 
the only man to get the story. 

In a day of high-speed telegraph 
systems, and intercity teletypes, 
“scoops” are as hard to find as gold 
pieces. But when Washington corre- 
spondents covering the Presidential va- 
cation refused to let local newspaper 
men come along on their trip to Vin- 
cent Astor’s Nourmahal (Light of The 
Palace), reporter Barber of the local 
paper determined to wreak his revenge. 
It would be war! 

A big-time newspaper man in his own 
right by virtue of work on The New 
York American, The Daily News, and 
wartime correspondent on the Man- 
churian front, Barber set out to put the 
nation’s aces in their places. 

Boarding the train of Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, who was Miami-bound to talk 
to the President, Barber made his way 
to the NRA Administrator’s compart- 
ment. There he talked his way through 
a cordon of protecting secretaries and 
settled down to chat pleasantly with 
the General. First he found that his 
father had served under the General 
in the army. Then he persuaded the 
administrator that there was no point 
in going into Miami by train. He said 
that there was a vast and bothersome 
throng at the station and that Marvin 
McIntyre, who was supposed to receive 
him, had gone fishing. So General 
Johnson agreed to get off at Little 
River and ride the four miles into Mi- 
ami on Barber’s hypothetical motor 
boat. 

Once off the train Barber’s plans be- 
gan to go astray. Nearly fifteen min- 
utes were taken up trying to find cars 
to transport Johnson, his secretary, 
Miss ‘Robbie’ Robinson, and Donald 
Richberg to the waterfront. More min- 
utes were consumed trying to rent a 
motor boat. But most minutes of all 
were spent trying to get. ashore when 
the dilapidated little craft ran out of 
gasoline in the middle of _Miami Bay. 

Finally the party, standing and wav- 
ing frantically, were -rescued by two 
youngsters of 9 and 11, who. towed 
them tothe yacht of an opulent New 
York contractor. But Barber had suc- 
ceeded in keeping his prey away from 
the Washington reporters for hours. 

Later, a zealous police motorcycle 
escort speeded the General’s automobile 
over a blind railroad crossing just in 
time to clear an approaching express 
train by inches. 
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ALTITUDE RECORD: Donati Is 
The World’s Highest Flyer 


At Montecelio Military Airport, fif- 
teen miles out of Rome on the dusty 
white road to Naples, a pilot climbed 
awkwardly into a trim little Caproni 
biplane last week. Over his head was 
a hood with oxygen tubes feeding into 
it, and over his eyes were double glass 
goggles. His body was cased in a bulky 
gutta percha over-suit and heavy oiled 
boots were pulled up over his feet and 
legs. He was Renato Donati, the Ital- 
ian flyer who flew to acedom on the 
Austrian front during the World War 
and who was determined last week that 
he was going to fly his Caproni higher 
than any plane had been flown before. 

A twist of the four-bladed propeller 
sent Donati’s 530 horsepower “Stella” 
motor roaring into action. While other 
Italian flyers cheered, Italy’s most pop- 
ular civilian pilot lifted off the ground. 
Up into the chilly mist in a steep climb 
went the Caproni. By noon its roaring 
motor made no sound to the men on 
the ground who were craning their 
necks toward the white cloud banks. 

As the altimeter on the instrument 
board climbed to 7,000, then to 8,000, 
then to 9,000 meters, Donati grew 
thankful for his fleece-lined suit. Bor- 
ing upward toward empty space, he 
saw his thermometer in the cockpit 
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Renato Donati, Italian Aviator Who 
Set Altitude Record of 47,340 Feet 
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sink lower and lower until it touched a 
bottom point of -67.8 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

In the colder and thinner atmosphere 
there was less good solid air for the 
propeller to bite into. Finally the alti- 
meter read 14,500 meters and the plane 
leveled off. It would not climb higher; 
but Donati had accomplished his pur- 
pose. His plane had climbed more than 
half a mile higher than had the French 
plane of Georges Lemoine seven months 
ago. 

Next day when the plane’s instru- 
ments were calibrated, Donati smiled 
a toothy smile. His name had gone 
down in the aviation hall of records 
as the holder of the official world’s rec- 
ord—47,3401% feet. 


SOVIET RESCUE: Planes Take 


Castaways From Floating Ice 


On a giant cake of ice floating lazily 
within the Arctic circle and just about 
midway between Alaska and Siberia 90 
men, women, and children last fort- 
night heaved sighs of relief. For over- 
head droned a giant Soviet army plane 
coming to take them off the ice island 
where they had been trapped for two 
months. 

Fifty-one members of the party had 
set out last Summer to relieve a group 
of U. S. S. R. scientists marooned on 
an Arctic Island. No sooner had the 
rescue party reached the scientists and 
got them aboard the ship, the Chelyu- 
skin, than trouble began. Trapped in a 
floe, the boat was locked tight during 
the Christmas holidays, and finally 
broke up and sank Feb. 1. Then was 
launched the Soviet rescue campaign 
which last week bore rich fruit. 

Down swooped the plane, cautiously 
circling over the ice landing field that 
Otto Schmidt, the party leader, had 
cleared. Then it landed and out climbed 
the pilots, Ushakoff and Slepneff. They 
started across the slippery ice toward 
the camp built of timbers from the lost 
ship. 

According to the Izvestia correspon- 
dent, “the first thing Ushakoff did on 
entering the camp was to call together 
... @ Soviet (council). He then gave 
them a full report on the results of 
the Seventeenth Communist Party Con- 
gress which was held recently in Mos- 
cow.” 


Once the party’s thirst for political 
news was slaked, the rescue began. In- 
to the cabin piled three of the party, 
and two more, wrapped in parachutes, 
were strapped to the upper surface of 
the plane’s bottom wings. Then the 
ski-equipped plane roared off the ice 
and headed south toward Cape Van 
Karem, 100 miles distant. 


Barely had the first plane taken off 
when another one appeared, took on its 
load, and soared away. Then came a 
third. Most of last week the three 
shuttling planes were busy carrying 
their cargoes back to civilization. 

With the rescue work complete, a 
“free day” was proclaimed through- 
out Russia. 
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EACH SHAVE LEAVES YOUR SKIN 
SMOOTHER AND MORE COMFORTABLE 
THAN YOU EVER BELIEVED POSSIBLE. 


Have you a tender skin, a tough beard? Do 
you want a finer shave than you ever had be- 
fore? The New Pull-proof Wilkinson is the razor 
you are seeking. This masterpiece of England's 
master-craftsmen is the most remarkable shav- 
ing instrument ever created. Its heavy, hollow 
ground blade of Sheffield steel has a keen, 
rigid, super-fine cutting edge equalled only 
by the barber's straight razor and is instantly 
adjusted for a close or light shave. The new 
non-chafing roller guard makes the blade just 
g-l-i-d-e over your skin. 


There's convenience — self-stropping; no 
daily blade changing; no daily taking apart. 
One of these superb blades lasts months; the 
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Regular weekly sailings of the famous 
Round the World and Trans-Pacific 


President Liners allow you to leave 


when you choose, stopover as you like’ 


and continue your cruise when you 
want to—just as you would on your 
own private yacht. Yet the fares are no 
more than for ordinary trips. 


ORIENT 


Japan, China and the Philippines are 
close in time as well as money when 
you go via the fast Short Route from 
Seattle. Come back if you choose via 
Hawaii. Leave when you please. Stop- 
over anywhere. Summer roundtrips 
as low as $450 First Class,$240 Tour- 
ist (Seattle- Yokohama and return). 





ROUND true WORLD 


Visits in Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Malaya, India,Egypt, Italy, France.Take 
only 85 days or up to two full years... 
stopping over wherever you like, 
making sidetrips—then continuing on 
the next or another President Liner. 
Fortnightly sailings from Seattle. First 
Class fares are from $650, hometown 
to hometown. 

Get complete information about 
the President Liner go-as-you-please 
trips and special Conducted Cruises to 
the Orient this summer from any 
travel agent, or... 


ANVINEARW GAN) 


HEADQUARTERS: 760 STUART BLDG., SEATTLE 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 South Dearborn St., 


Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco 
—and all other principal cities. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Generalissimo 
Art Smith Lied, Jury Finds 


A jury in Queens County Court, New 
York, last week found Art J. Smith, 
plume-bonneted generalissimo of the 
Khaki Shirts of America, guilty of per- 
jury. In a meeting last Summer, when 
Smith was addressing his Fascist fol- 
lowers, a row broke out and a man was 
killed. Smith was the principal wit- 
ness against Athos Terzani, accused 
and tried for murder. But other 
“Shirts” said Capt. Frank Moffer did 
the killing, and Terzani was acquitted. 

Moffer subsequently pleaded guilty 
to manslaughter and last week was 
brought to court on a stretcher (he has 
a serious kidney ailment). He testi- 
fied that Smith must have lied in his 
testimony, for the general had seen 
Moffer shoot and had cried: “Hey, don’t 
do that.” Nh 


DisparreD: By the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, Isi- 
dor J. Kresel, brilliant trial lawyer who 
was Judge Samuel Seabury’s counsel in 
the investigation into New York muni- 
cipal affairs. He resigned from that 
post when he was charged with abet- 
ting in the misapplication of the 
funds of the Bank of United States. 
Convicted last November, he by law 
had to be disbarred when the court re- 
ceived a copy of the judgment. 


ANNOUNCED: By Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings, settlement of the 
income tax evasion case against Thom- 
as L. Sidlo of Cleveland, law partner 
of Newton D. Baker and chief counsel 
for the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
The Attorney General several months 
ago asked grand juries to investigate 
the incomes of Mr. Sidlo, Andrew Mel- 
lon, former Secretary of the Treasury; 
Thomas S. Lamont, son of the Morgan 
partner, and former Mayor James J. 
Walker of New York. The case against 
Mr. Sidlo, Mr. Cummings said last 
week, was ended “upon the basis of 
payment of the full deficiency tax, with 
interest and penalties.” 

Inpictep: By a Federal grand jury 
in Fargo, N. D., William A. Langer, 
Governor of North Dakota, and eight 
others, on charges of “conspiracy to 
interfere with proper administration 
of an act of Congress.” 

The indictment grew out of the 
Governor’s dismissal as head of Federal 
relief activities in his State for alleged- 
ly forcing relief workers to contribute 
5 per cent of their pay to support The 
Leader, a pro-Langer newspaper. At 
the time of his dismissal last March, 
the Governor observed: “We want the 
case brought before a grand jury.” 
Federal relief officials obliged him. 


Hetp: By New Orleans police, James 
West, 18-year-old baker’s boy who stole 
an Airedale, on charges of being a 
dangerous and suspicious character. 
He was to have been charged with 
petty larceny, but the District Attor- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Mrs. Eugene O'Neill: Two Dramas a 
Year Are too Much for Her Husband 


ney’s office decided that such a crime 
could be committed only if the dog 
were listed on the city’s assessment 
rolls as personal property of a specified 
value. 


Testiriep: In New York Supreme 
Court by Mrs. Eugene O’Neill, that Mr. 
O’Neill was too ill to testify. The play- 
wright was defendant in a damage 
suit brought by Louis Gans, an ele- 
vator operator, who asked $25,000 for 
himself and $3,000 for his daughter 
for injuries incurred in an automobile 
collision with the O’Neill car. 

Speaking of the health of her hus- 
band, who once had tuberculosis, Mrs. 
O’Neill remarked that he “has produced 
two plays in the last year and that is 
why he is not fit for work now.” 

“I am terribly nervous,” she said, 
turning to the account of the accident. 
“I do not permit fast driving.” 

She was unable to see how Gans and 
his daughter could have been badly 
hurt, as they walked to her car and 
argued with her chauffeur after the 
collision. But Monday a jury awarded 
Gans $3,000 and his daughter $200. 

Finep: By Judge Pickens of Denver, 
Col., Mrs. Blanche De Garmo, $24 for 
biting a banjo player. She did it be- 
cause he refused to play a number she 
asked for. She also bit a policeman. 
Had she bitten a crooner or a saxo- 
phone player, Judge Picken might have 
let her go. “But,” he said, “the banjo 
is a fine instrument and banjo players 
are entitled to some protection.” 

Convicrep: By a jury in Chicago, 
Harold W. Jirka, brother of the late 
Mayor Cermak’s son-in-law, of con- 
spiring to aid a jailbreak. . Harold 
Jirka, who is a lawyer, was accused 
of smuggling a revolver to a prisoner 
in Cook County jail who was about 
to use it to lead eleven other prisoners 
to liberty when he was discovered by 
the warden. Jirka was to get $6,000, 
witnesses testified, for his part in the 
plot. 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 





ENGAGED: Raquel Torres, motion- 
picture actress, and Stephen Ames, 
New York broker. He was the former 
husband of Adrienne Ames, also a film 
actress. She has always said she would 
never marry. 

Marriep: Countess Felicia Gizycka, 
daughter of Mrs. Eleanor (Cissie) 
Medill Patterson, editor of The Wash- 
ington Herald, and Dudley Delavigne at 
Westminster Registry Office, London. 
The bride was formerly the wife of 
Drew Pearson, one of the authors of 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round.” 


® Lionel Hallam, Lord Tennyson, 
grandson of the poet laureate, and Mrs. 
Joseph William Donner, a _ Buffalo 
widow, at the home of her parents in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


¢ H. H. Raymond, president of the 
Clyde-Mallory Line and other steam- 
ship companies, and Mrs. Nellie D. 
Raymond, his brother’s widow, at the 
home of a friend in Jacksonville, Fla. 

SEPARATED: Richard Bennett, actor 
and father of Constance, Barbara, and 
Joan, from the second Mrs. Bennett, 
the former Aimee Raisch, whom he 
married seven years ago. 


® Nila Cram Cook, former Gandhi dis- 
ciple, and her husband of 10 days, 
Albert Hutchins. “He is a very nice 
boy but—” said Miss Cook. 

Divorcep: Sophie Tucker, Wagnerian- 
proportioned blues singer, from Abe 
Lackerman, dress merchant who was 
her third husband. The decree, granted 
Sept. 25, was made public in Chicago 
oly last week. 


from 
An 


® Janet Gaynor, movie star, 
Lydcell Peck, studio supervisor. 


aCME 
King of Italy, Given a Medal by 
Mussolini for 50 Years in the Army 





interlocutory decree obtained a year ago 
became final last week. 


® Norma Talmadge, screen actress, 
from Joseph M. Schenck, film producer, 
in Juarez, Mexico, on the ground of 
incompatibility. She smiled when asked 
whether she would marry George Jessel 
or Roland Gilbert. 

Diep: Dr. Oskar von Miller, 78, 
founder of the Deutsches Museum, in 
Munich. A pioneer electrical engineer 
in Germany, he began work on the 
sprawling museum in Munich 30 years 
ago. When, after the war, he was 
able to complete his project, the nine 
miles of galleries housed thousands 
of scientific exhibits—ranging from 
kitchens to coal mines. More than 
2,000,000 visitors each year enjoyed the 
dramatically arranged displays, most 
of which whir into actual operation 
when buttons are pushed or levers are 
pulled. 


® Sir Gerald du Maurier, 61, actor- 
manager, after an intestinal operation, 
in London. The son of the author of 
“Trilby” and “Peter Ibbetson” acted 
in everything from Shakespeare to 
Edgar Wallace. He accompanied Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree on his Ameri- 
can tour in 1896, and never again acted 
in the United States. An old friend 
advised him against it, saying ‘these 
acting trips” were a great mistake. 


® Theodore Douglas Robinson, 50, of 
pneumonia, at Henderson House, Mo- 
hawk, N. Y. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
nephew (he was Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson’s son) was a State legislator 
for many years’ before President 
Coolidge followed the tradition of mak- 
ing a Roosevelt Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. His immediate predecessors 
in that office were Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 


® Dr. Alfredo Zayas, Gerardo Macha- 
do’s predecessor as President of Cuba 

. Richard P. Ernst, former United 
States Senator from Kentucky... Dr. 
Jacob Flexner, Louisville physician and 
one of five brothers of Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, director of the Princeton In- 
stitute for Advanced Study ... Jolly 
Garner, brother of Vice President John 
Nance Garner ... the Hon. John Col- 
lier, “grand old man of _ British 
painting.” 

Honorep: King Victor Emanuel of 
Italy by Premier Benito Mussolini. Il 
Duce presented the monarch with a 
Mauritian bronze medal as thanks for 
50 years of military service. 

Sick List: William H. Woodin, former 
Secretary of the Treasury (throat ail- 
ment): decidedly improved. 

William H. Woodin Jr., son of the ex- 
Secretary (heart attack): very much 
improved. 

Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary of 
the Treasury (laryngitis): recovering. 

Joan Morgenthau, daughter of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury 
(broken collarbone): “resting easily.” 

Everett Sanders, Republican WNa- 
tional Committee chairman (abscess 
on hip): painful but not critical. 
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THE ARTS 





MUSIC: Ernest Bloch’s “Sacred 


Service” American Premiere 


One of the heaviest rains of April 
failed to dampen the enthusiasm of the 
music world Wednesday evening last 
week, when Ernest Bloch’s “Sacred 
Service” was presented for the first 
time in America, in New York. Car- 
negie Hall was filled, not even standing 
room being available for late comers. 

“Avodath Hadodesh” (Sacred Serv- 
ice) was sung by the Schola Cantorum, 





WIDE WORLD 
Whose “Sacred 
Service” Had Successful Premiere 


Ernest’ Bloch, 


250 strong, assisted by 80 musicians of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony. Friedrich 
Schorr, Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
took the part of the cantor in the serv- 
ice, which is built up in oratorio fash- 
ion from scriptural texts used in Re- 
form Temples of America. 

Mr. Bloch’s composition was first 
presented last January in Turin and 
will be heard again in New York at 
Lewisohn Stadium next Summer. The 
Jewish “Sacred Service” is also sched- 
uled for presentation June 15 in Berlin 
under the direction of Alexander Weiss- 
baum of the Jewish Kulturbund. 

This is not as surprising as it sounds, 
for Jewish musicians have so far suf- 
fered less than other groups from the 
Nazis, and Dr. Wilhelm Furtwaengler, 
director of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Symphony has for many months been 
busily trying to get musicians, Jewish 
as well as Christian, to lift their boy- 
cott and appear in Germany. 

The composer, born in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, at the age of 11 wrote a vow 
to God that he would devote his life to 
music. This vow he buried under a 
mound of stones over which he built a 
bonfire. 

Romain Rolland, 68-year-old Nobel 
Prize winner, who last week announced 
his engagement to-his Russian secre- 
tary, Mme. Koudacheff, was Mr. Bloch’s 
stanchest admirer. When no one else 


would consider the musician’s works, 
he drew inspiration from the faith of 
this great French writer. 

In 1916 he came to America as con- 
ductor for the orchestra of Maud Allen, 
classical dancer, and soon after de- 
cided to become an American citizen. 
Here, he taught music in various cities 
from New York to San Francisco. It 
was in 1926 that he won recognition 
with his symphony called “America,” 
a composition that also brought him a 
$3,000 prize from the magazine Musi- 
cal America. 

Mr. Bloch speaks English perfectly, 
and in this language discusses many 
subjects besides music. He is well read 
and quotes easily from Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, and Freud. 

At a recent concert of his work in 
London, he met Havelock Ellis after a 
ten-year correspondence. Ellis, he 
thinks, is the greatest man _ since 
Goethe, “and before that, Leonardo da 
Vinci.” 

Upon his arrival in America, he was 
asked what should be the function of 
the creative artist in this experimental 
age. 

“To make love and create beautiful 
works,” he answered instantly. 


MASTERPIECES: Some Famous 
Paintings Run Into Troubles 


Two major tragedies have occurred 
to upset the serenity of the European 
art world. The art critic of the Gior- 
nale d’Italia stated last week that two 
famous frescoes of Michelangelo in the 
Pauline Chapel of the Vatican “have 
been damaged if not irremediably 
ruined” by recent restoration. Pietro 
de Praj, former technical director of 
the Vatican Restoration Library, up- 
held the critic in his statement, adding 
that 1,000 holes had been made in the 
frescoes. 

Even more disastrous was the mys- 
terious disappearance of one of the 
twelve priceless oak panels of the Van 
Eyck altarpiece in ancient St. Bavon 
Cathedral at Ghent, Belgium. The 
stolen panel measures five feet by two 
and was called “The Honest Judges.” 
From a study of fingerprints found on 
adjoining panels, authorities decided 
that at least two thieves were at work. 

The “Adoration of the Lamb,” of 
which “The Honest Judges” was a part, 
was the chief work of Hubert Van 
Eyck who died in 1426 before its com- 
pletion. His brother Jan Van Eyck is 
said to have finished it in 1432 when it 
was hung in the cathedral. 

Other European nations have long 
eyed the altarpiece enviously. In 1559, 
Philip II of Spain tried to get posses- 
sion of it but had to be satisfied with 
a copy. More than 230 years later, the 
central pictures were taken to Paris 
but were subsequently brought back. 
In 1816 some of the wing panels were 
sold to a dealer and bought by the Ber- 
lin Museum for about $80,000. They 
were restored to Belgium by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Police believe the thieves spent the 
night in the cathedral, slipping out at 


dawn with the precious panel. It was 
considered possible that a German 
Nazi, enraged at. the treaty’ terms, 
might have wanted the painting for his 
country. 

Another theory is that an agile art 
expert stole it. Some Belgium histor- 
ians of art have consistently questioned 
the existence of Hubert Van Eyck and 
it has never been definitely decided to 
which of the two brothers the various 
parts of the altarpiece should be at- 
tributed. Perhaps, say some, an art 
expert has simply sneaked the panel 
into a quiet place in order to study it 
at his ease and decide the question once 
and for all. 

The whole altarpiece, or polyptych, 
is painted in oils with a secret mixture 
known only to the brothers. It has lost 
none of its vividness in spite of its age 
of 500 years. 


EXHIBITS: Masses of Art for 
The Masses Hung in New York 


Dizzy, cross-eyed, and cricked in the 
neck, some dazed New Yorkers slumped 
wearily home last week, taking a men- 
tal vow never to attend another art 
exhibition. In two shows 6,500 works 
of “art” were put on view. 


Salons: The current show at the 
Salons of America seems almost an art 
show to kill art shows—certainly it 
disposed for good and all of the theory 
that every man has some of the artist 
in him. Going on the principle that 
anyone with $2 could hang three works, 
the Salons of America in Rockefeller 
Center opened their hospitable doors to 
receive 5,000 objects by more than 1,- 
500 aspirants. 

The effect is dazzling. The wailing 
wall of Jerusalem covered with radiator 
paint, a plastic lion, wood cuts, soap 
sculpture—these and a vast number of 
oils and etchings clutter the 33 gal- 
leries. The opening night, Monday of 
last week, Mayor LaGuardia fought his 





“Millionaire,” a Wood Carving by 
Warren Wheelock, at the Salons 
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INTERNATIONAL 
“El Picador,” a Composition in 
Stove Pipes by Jose de Creeft 


way through a mob of more than 10,- 
000 persons, wondering, gasping, and 
finally speaking. The Mayor seemed 
pleased to know he ranked third in 
popularity as a subject, coming close 
behind -President Roosevelt and Lin- 
coln. 


Although the radical element is not 
a deep crimson, the sins of capitalism 
do not’ go entirely unnoticed. W. 
Wheelock presents a wood carving en- 
titled “Millionaire” with a head shaped 
like a money bag and shoulders rem- 
iniscent of a strong box. Lenin appears 
often enough to keep the show from be- 
ing too conservative and the blue eagle 
is shown with money bags in its claws 
flying above the head of a hefty sol- 
dier upon whose face is a comic mask 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Independents: To make the week a 
high point in mass productions, the 
Independent Artists bobbed up Satur- 
day with their eighteenth annual ex- 
hibition at the Grand Central Palace. 
In a way, it is smaller. As there were 
only 10,000 square feet of floor space, 
only 4,000 visitors could be squeezed in 
the opening night and not more than 
1,500 canvases and pieces of sculpture 
could be shown. Class struggle is the 
dominant subject here, but it vies for 
popularity with Mr. and Mrs. Roose- 
velt and Einstein. 


The Independents exhibit their share 
of novelties. The most noticeable is a 
concoction of stove pipes and tin cans 
called “El Picador.” Perhaps the most 
mystifying is a mass of gayly spiraling 
whorls entered by Mrs. Edith Branson. 
The point of the game is to guess why 
it is called “Conspiracy.” 


Calder: After so much unique mate- 
rial, the public was somewhat prepared 
for the exhibition of Alexander Calder 
_ at the Matisse Gallery. Here, in com- 
parative quiet, students and lovers of 
art may see sculptural masses attached 
to buzzjng little*electric motors busily 
engaged in disintegrating into their 
parts and then going together again. 
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JESUITS: Oldest Catholic School 


In America Breaks Precedent 


The oldest Catholic school in the 
United States, Georgetown University, 
which was founded by the Jesuits 300 
years ago, last week broke an ancient 
tradition and conferred an honorary de- 
gree upon a woman. 

With much pomp and ceremony, in 
the presence of celebrities including Su- 
preme Court Judges, Ambassadors, and 
Cabinet members, the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws was conferred upon Mrs. 
Genevieve Garvan Brady in recognition 
of her promotion of Jesuit education. 
Heiress to her husband’s $50,000,000, 
Mrs. Brady has been a notable philan- 
thropist, vice chairman of the National 
Women’s Committee of Welfare and Re- 
lief Mobilization, and chairman of the 
board of the Girl Scouts of America. 
Gold medal decorations were also given 
to Mrs. Padraic Colum, Dr. Sofie A. 
Nordhoff-Jung, the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, and Gov. Albert C. 
Ritchie. 

The ceremonies at Georgetown 
marked not only the university’s three- 
hundredth anniversary but also the 
four-hundredth of the founding of the 
Jesuit order. It was in fifteen thirty- 
four that Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish 
soldier whose leg had been smashed by 
a French cannon ball, with a few 
friends took vows of poverty and chas- 
tity and launched the great Society of 
Jesus. Recognized by the Pope six 
years later, the Jesuits threw them- 
selves into the battle to save as much 
of Catholic Europe as possible from the 
inroads of the then raging Protestant 
reformation. 

A Jesuit priest’s course of training 
from his first noviceship to the taking 
of his final vows usually requires about 
fifteen years. So severe is the disci- 
pline and so intensive the intellectual 
training that weakling candidates are 
almost always eliminated. But this 
same discipline seems to limit the num- 
ber of the society’s really great men. 

The military nature of the organiza- 
tion and training of the Society of Je- 
sus is a direct result of the genius and 
character of its founder. Supreme au- 
thority still rests in a General who re- 
sides in Rome and is elected by the 
General Congregation, a law-making 
body which meets irregularly. Also at 
Rome is the council of seven assistants, 
who are the General’s advisers. The 
present General is Wladimir Ledochow- 
ski, a small and ailing Pole, who has 
held his high office since 1915. 

Of the 23,000 members today about 
3,000 are engaged in missionary work. 
In the United States there are 25 col- 
leges and universities, and numerous 
high schools. The enrollment of the 
schools is more than 13,000 and that of 
the colleges more than 42,000. 

One of the most famous of living 
American Jesuits is Edmund A. Walsh, 
vice president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Father Walsh is a prolific writer 
on present-day Russia. 
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EDUCATION 





PEACE RALLIES: Students Wage 
“Vegetable” War to End War 


Thin-skinned grapefruit, strong- 
minded eggs, and over-sun tanned to- 
matoes sped angrily through the 
Spring air on Eastern college campuses 
last Friday. It was all done for peace. 
On that day students of. the nation 
were called upon by the League of In- 
dustrial Democracy, a Socialist organi- 
zation, and the National Students 
League, a Communist group, to mark 
the hour between 11 and noon with a 
strike against war. The West and such 
Eastern colleges as Princeton, Rutgers, 
and Stevens were apparently hard of 
hearing and ignored the call. But the 
rest of the East celebrated with more 
or less fervor. 

On the eve of the appointed day high 
school students in New York, unable 
to contain their love of peace till the 
morrow, precipitated riots in Brooklyn 
and Manhattan. Both ended in police 
victories and ambulance calls. Next day 
the colleges swung into action. 


City College: Frederick B. Robinson, 
president of the College of the City of 
New York, who last year wielded a 
defensive umbrella when his students 
rioted in protest against military train- 
ing, forbade anti-war demonstrations 
on his campus. As usual, Dr. Robin- 
son’s prohibition proved an incentive 
for disorder. Like Morris dancers round 
a Maypole, 600 undergraduates waltzed 
about the college flagpole. From one 
side appeared ten burly policemen; 
from the other, diminutive (5 feet, 110 
pounds) Dean Morton D. Gottschall. 

“Tll handle this,” announced the 
dean, who plunged into the fray, got 
marooned at the flagpole, and was sur- 
rounded by dancing students chanting 
“Cops Off the Campus!” The football 
team finally rescued the dean, and the 
meeting dispersed. 


Columbia: Under the gilded statue of 
Alma Mater gathered 2,500 of Colum- 
bia’s brood. Most of them wanted to 
listen to speeches against war by Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and half a dozen Colum- 
bia professors. But instead they were 
forced to hear Eugene S. Daniell Jr., 
the young Bostonian who was jailed for 
putting a stench bomb in the New York 
Stock Exchange ventilating system 
last summer. In stentorian tones he de- 
claimed in favor of war for just causes, 
and ended with a rendition of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Heckled and 
jibed, he just escaped becoming the 
center of an omelet. Keen-nosed de- 
tectives detected and confiscated a bag- 
ful of eggs. 


Harvard: Harvard Yard became a 
vegetable garden. Anti-war demon- 
strators were soon joined by merry rep- 
resentacives of the “Michael Mullins 
Chowder and Marching Club’—candi- 
dates for The Harvard Crimson (see 
cover). A solemn young personage in 
Boy Scout uniform toot-tooted a tin 





horn at every mention of war. Another, 
wearing a Nazi swastika, led a group 
of not too serious thinkers carrying 
vegetable platters and booming “Heil 
Hitler!” 

While some members of the March- 
ing Club were exhorting the crowd of 
3,000 to ‘““March with Michael Mullins 
to the tune of soup and spoon, Sing the 
savage tale of war with wildest runic 
rune,” others were saying it. with 
grapefruit and raspberries. The meet- 
ing was interrupted by yard police who 
whisked away a smiling freshman spec- 
tator named Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 


Other Colleges: In Baltimore the 
anti-war meeting .at. Johns Hopkins 
lasted five minutes. After that it was 
an egg-and-tomato-throwing contest. 
Marksmen on both sides were finally 
washed down by streams from fire hose. 

Meetings on most other college cam- 
puses were dignified and peaceful. 
Yale heard Norman Thomas, perennial 
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INTERNATIONAL 


One of Many Students Who Last 
Week Crusaded Against War 


Socialist candidate for President, and 
Corliss Lamont, Communist younger 
son of the capitalistic banker, Thomas 
W. Lamont. Faculty joined the stu- 
dents at Wellesley, Williams, and at 
Vassar, where Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, the president, led the march 
against war. 

At practically every anti-war meet- 
ing in the country participants resolved 
“not to support the Government of the 
United States in any war it might con- 
duct”—the American version of the 
Oxford pledge: “Under no circum- 
stances to fight for King and country.” 
Apparently all of the American pledg- 
ees were as unaware of the resolution’s 
origin as the enraged Britons who pro- 
tested when the Oxford Union first 
adopted the oath a year ago. The 
Union, which is a debating society, up- 
holds the side which it thinks has pre- 
sented the best arguments, regardless 
of the sentiments involved. Thus it has 
narrowly avoided deploring the dis- 
covery of America and almost voted to 
“swim the Channel, fiy the Atlantic, 
climb Mt. Everest, or squat on a pole.” 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: “As the Earth Turns” 
Takes Us Back to the Farm 


Life on the old farm doesn’t sound 
exactly like ideal movie material, but 
Warner Brothers have managed to pre- 
sent a quietly pleasant picture of pas- 
toral existence in “As the Earth 
Turns,” featuring Jean Muir and Don- 
ald Woods. 

Those who have read Gladys Hasty 
Carroll’s book will know all about it, 
for the producers have been conscien- 
tious in following the story of the 
Maine Shaws and their Polish neigh- 
bors. Jean Muir, as Jen Shaw, falls 
in love with Stan, one of the young 
Janowskis; but the complications of 
large families and small farms keep 
the romance at a slow tempo. Stirred 
by love for nature, Stan Janowski had 


Jean Muir, new Star in the 
Film “As the Earth Turns” 


given up music to become a farmer, 
and moved his parents, brothers, and 
sisters out into the country. Eventually 
all the Janowskis grow weary of the 
hard life and return to the city tene- 
ment, except Stan, who by this time 
has found his Jen. 

Miss Muir, a comparative newcomer 
to the screen, started her career with 
a strictly silent part—she was a “stiff” 
in the morgue in “Bureau of Missing 
Persons,” also a Warner production. 
Her next appearance will be in ““A Mod- 
ern Hero” which opens this week. 


“Looxinc For Trouste:” Blood and 
thunder in the ordinary breath-taking 
doses are not enough to satisfy the vir- 
ile manhood of Spencer Tracy and Jack 
Oakie. They vibrate with such vigor, 
such courage, that in their latest pic- 
ture, “Looking for Trouble” (Twen- 
tieth Century), not only are they am- 
ply supplied with bank robbers, mur- 
ders, and police raids, but their excess 
energy is relieved by a roaring earth- 
quake, with buildings splitting wide 





open and live wires sizzling merrily. 

The two cavaliers are trouble shoot- 
ers for a telephone company in Los 
Angeles, but their main trouble comes 
from their lady friends, one of whom 
gets snarled up in a murder case. It 
looks as if the chair is inevitable, until 
Spencer Tracy, risking his life in the 
earthquake, finds the real culprit. 

Jack Oakie, who has acted in films 
since 1927, eases the thrilling situation 
somewhat with such practical joking as 
handing the big boss a trick explosive 
box of matches. 

“Tuts Man Is Mine:” Love in the sub- 
urbs, be it ever so elegant a suburb, 
has its trouble when the town vamp 
decides to come home for a visit. This 
RKO picture starring Irene Dunne of- 
fers nothing very new on the subject, 
but being a cheerful tale, the wife wins 
out. 

Fred and Tony Dunlop are quite 
happy in their charming home until the 
devastating Fran divorces her husband 
and comes back to play with Fred. 
Things get so stormy that the enraged 
wife announces she is going to sue 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





SING AND LIKE IT (RKO). A racketee: 
goes into the amusement business in o”- 
der to hear his favorite mammy song 
often enough. Zasu Pitts gets most of the 
laughs. 

THE TRUMPET BLOWS (Paramount). The 
love of two Mexican brothers (George 
Raft and Adolphe Menjou) for the same 
lady sends one to the bull ring, the other 
to the life of a bandit. 

I LIKE IT THAT WAY (Universal). A sac- 
charine tale of self-sacrificing love with 
Gloria Stuart and Roger Pryor starring. 








Fran for alienation of affections. Fran 
decides Fred isn’t worth the candle and 
marries someone else. 

Ever since Miss Dunne went into the 
movies, she has been forming a collec- 
tion of films in which she appears. So 
far she has ten pictures. She contracts 
for a print of the film, a copy of which 
is released to her when the picture is 
no longer being shown. This movie is 
a light and pleasant bit of amusement 
which Miss Dunne should be glad to 
put in her library. 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


*“32.T Ct. MI. BF, 
Apr. 21. American 
Farm Bureau Fed. 


Columbia 2:00 1:00 12:00 11:00 


Paumonok Handi- 
cap race. Columbia 
Apr. 22. Russian 
Music from Moscow. 


3:30 2:30 1:30 12:30 


Shakespeare pro- 
gram from England. 
Columbia 


N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony. Columbla 


Apr. 23. Shakespeare 
program from Eng- 
land. WJZ-WEAF.. 10:30. 9:30 8:30 7:30 


Richard Tauber, 
tenor, London broad- 
cast. Columbia 


12:45 11:45 10:45 9:45 


3:00 2:00 


3:40 2:40 1:40 12:40 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time. 
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MOORE'S 
MODERN 
METHODS 


o 


U0 O os 


N_ these days of radical business changes it 
J essential to have an accurate record-keep- 
system so that necessary information is 
ae le. 
To meet these new conditions we have compiled 
for your help and guidance, a 140-page book con- 
taining over 40 of the most universally used 
bookkeeping forms, completely filled in illus- 
trating their uses. 
This valuable book may be had FREE by request 
on your business stationery. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP.., Est. 1839 


_ 6156 Stone Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Fill in coupon for your free book and attach to 
etterhea 


Name 
Cusiness 


City 








SOUTH SEAS 


over 12,000 miles on the $.$. CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
10 ports 44 DAYS from 5400 


NUKAHIVA + TAHITI - RAROTONGA - NUKUALOFA 
NOUMEA~ SUVA~- APIA PAGO PAGO - HILO - HONOLULU 











Sails from San Francisco + June 27 
Sails from Los Angeles * June 28 


Brochure at your travel agen, or 
MATSON LINE 
Agents for LASSCO LINE 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
Los Anceles «+ Pe-tland + Seattle 





Zz 





1:00 12:00 | 





fu ‘T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAI BOOKCASI 


Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 
-75 per Section 
with Glass Door 

ON APPROVAL 
—Direct to User— 

Used in some of the finest 

homes and offices through- 

out the country. Furnished 

in different designs, ma- 

terials and finishes, giving 

almost any desired effect. 

Sold direct from factory 

only, which mgd ou a 
permanent source sup- 

ply for additional sections 

in the future, and also saves 

Ae the middleman’s profit. 

rice complete as illustrat- 

ed, only $20.00 in mahog- 

any or walnut finish; in 

genuine mahogany or wal- 

Writef ae or0.% .50. 

or rrree 
“Catalog Ne Ae 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO 

Factory and Main Office, Pui ® N. Y. 


me oet es 


New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. 7) Wis. 7-8668) 


Manovfacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Fits any Space. 
J “Always com- 
plete oe yet a never 


4 4 ait i 
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BOOKS 


BOOKSELLERS: NRA _ Forbids 
Cutting Publishers’ Prices 





Friday the thirteenth proved a neme- 
sis at least in the case of price-cutting 
bookstores. Apr. 13, an amendment 
was tacked on to the General Retail 


Code, making unlawful the sale of new 


books below the publisher’s list price, 


except in the case of book clubs, sub- did not run beyond 5 per cent of the 


scription agencies, and public librar- 
ies. It marked the end of a 40-year 
battle of books and constituted what 
officials described as the most drastic 
piece of price-fixing so far accomplished 
under* the NRA. oF , 

Sm#: bookshops have always had it 
in forthe big. department stores which 
have. .used books as “loss leaders,”— 
items;tojtempt customers into the store 
—so 
of as much as *$2.a::volume. In 1900 
the publishers got té%ether and agreed 
not to sell to price-cutters. It was a 
mistake. Eight years later R. H. Macy 
& Co. of New York sued them for hav- 
ing engineered “a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade,” and won the case in 
the Federal courts. It was the first 
such conspiracy to be found in the low- 
price field under the Sherman Act. 

Last Winter when the question of 
not selling to price-cutters came up 
under NRA, the Consumers Advisory 
Board raised an outcry. Its representa- 
tive in Washington, who had not 
even read the proposed code of the pub- 
lishers, feared that ‘literature at $2 a 
sample would shrink too many pocket- 
books. 

After a second hearing Mar. 20 and 
subsequent arguments with General 
Johnson, the objectors changed their 
minds. They had heard prophecies of 
“an almost fatal undermining of the 
whole structure of the book industry,” 
and decided that it would be better to 
make some city folk pay more for their 
reading matter than to drive all the 
small booksellers to the wall. 

NRA officials promptly approved the 
code amendment. 


BEHAVIOR: Mr. Mencken Draws 
Lines Between Apes and Men 


TREATISE ON RIGHT AND WRONG. By H. 
L. Mencken, 319 pages, 84,000 words. In- 
dex, Bibliography. Knopf, New York. $3. 


Henry L. Mencken, the “Bad Boy of 
Baltimore,” also known as the “Boogey 
Man of the Booboisie,” who last Fall 
abandoned his brain-child, The Amer- 
ican Mercury, celebrates his retirement 
with a book on good behavior. It was 
published the day he returned from 
Europe, when from the deck of a liner 
coming up the bay to New York he 
prophesied that a dictator, “a man on 
horseback,” would take over the des- 
tinies of this country. 

The book is both erudite and humor- 
ous, equipped with a bibliography cov- 
ering twelve pages, and ornamented 
with the author’s usual iconoclastic 
paragraphs. The latter make discus- 
sions of religion, sex, and free-will 


mies ‘seHing them at a sacrifice - 


‘NEWS-WEEK 


more entertaining than they usually are 
in textbooks, but not necessarily new. 

Those looking for a system of ethics 
which will do to the country’s morals 
what The American Mercury did to its 
complacency will be disappointed. ‘“The 
difference between moral systems is... 
very slight,” says Mr. Mencken, and 
if it were not for the fanatics “it would 


* be slighter still.” 


Even Luther, he says, “granted that 


- taking rent for the use of land was 


pleasing to God, provided the charge 


value,” and, nowadays, “ozw'.‘de the 


' Greenwich Villages and Hollywoccs of 
' the world, no one advocates anything 
/ properly describable-.as amorality; on 
' the contrary, what: we mainly hear is 


the preaching of new virtues, some of 
them very onerous.” He cites bolshe- 
vism and fascism to prove this. 

The man who coined phrases like 
‘the Bible Belt,” ‘‘Prehensile Politician,” 
and “Tin-pot Fraternal Order,” is just 
an old scholar when it comes to morals. 
He has been reading about them since 
he was a boy, he says, and after study- 
ing the savages, Jews, Mesopotamians, 
and Greeks as well as the Bertrand 
Russells of this day, he concludes that 
there really isn’t much to choose be- 
tween the ideals of apes and those of 


the younger generation. 


WEIRD TALES: Abnormal Lives 


— 


we 


Created by William Faulkner 


DR. MARTINO AND OTHER STORIES. By 
‘William Faulkner, 37L pages 79 000 
words. Smith & Haas, New York. $2.50. 


William Faulkner’s stories nearly al- 
ways read like casualty lists. The 
fourteen slices of abnormal life in this 
volume are no exception. Like the 
novels which have given the author his 


; fame, most of them are laid among the 


decadent whites of his native State, 
Mississippi. They describe eight par- 
tially crazy people, five violent deaths, 
and a half-dead judge. 

Two of the stories are here printed 
for the first time: “Black Music,” the 
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William Faulkner, Author and 
Native Son of Mississippi 
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confession of a quaint character who 
thought at times that he was a faun, 
and “Leg,” the tale of a girl seduced 
by a ghost. Mr. Faulkner takes to 
neuroses like a Congressman to inves- 
tigations. He will set his stage and 
conduct his dialogues with realistic pre- 
cision, but then launch an eerie little 
drama that would make an alienist turn 
pale. 

One of these pieces, “Turn About,” 
is inspired by the writer’s experiences 
as an aviator with the British forces 
during the World War. 


« 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


FINNLEY WREN. By Philip Wylie. 318 
pages, 86,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50. 


Rabelaisian recital of the exploits of 
the fictitious Mr. Wren, as told to the 
author. It makes a lusty literary bur- 
lesque show, complete with sex, dreams, 
bits of queer stories, and jibes at cur- 
rent conventions. Read by snatches, it 
is a relief from the usual run of cheap 
fiction; at a long stretch, it is so dis- 
jointed that it gets tiresome. 


BASSETT. By Stélla Gibbons. * 308. pages, 
68,060 words. Longmans, Green, New 
York. $2. 


Two English spinsters invest their 
savings in a rural boarding house. 
Subsequent adventures bring them in 
touch with a brother and sister who 
lead very queer love lives. In the form 
of a comedy, the book packs a barbed 
satire on twentieth century novels and 
smart social sets. 


SEVEN GOTHIC TALES. By Isak Dinesen. 
420 pages, 134,000 words. Smith & Haas, 
New York. $2.50. 


Rambling and eerie stories from Den- 
mark, dealing with Cardinals, crazy 
sisters in Elsinore, and a poet murdered 
for his ambitions. Written in a style 
which seems old-fashioned yet leaves 
room for subtle and stimulating para- 
graphs. The sex and identity of the 
author are unknown. 


MEMORIES OF MY CHILDHOOD. By 
Selma Lagerlof. 290 pages, 60,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. 2.50. 


The childhood of a Swedish lady 
who has been writing books for 40 
years. No Swedish punch here: just 
charming ups and downs in family 
life, intimately related. 


MASTER OF THE REVELS. By Don Marquis. 
237 pages, 47,000. words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2. 


Don Marquis, veteran master of the 
light touch, writes a novel in play 
form about Henry VIII, who, via screen 
and biography, has enjoyed a recent 
renaissance. His marital difficulties 
never seem to go stale. 


GENTLEMAN OF VIENNA. By Count Wil- 
ezek. 348 pages, 97,000 words. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York. $3. 


Memoirs of a late Austrian epicure, 
antiquarian, and old-time diplomat who 
liked his wines to be rich and his 
friends entertaining. He knew many 
pre-war notables including the Empress 
Eugenie, the Kaiser, and Alexandre Du- 
mas. Charmingly written account of 
the days when a Viennese grandee was 
somebody. 





THE MAN 
of a thousand faces 


TT —- more to a magazine than ink and paper. There’s more to circulation than numbers... 
There is the important matter of what kind of people the readers are, how they actually live and 
spend. And even more vital is the question of why and how much they like a magazine. 


To obtain this information NEWS-WEEK sent questionnaires to 5,000 subscribers—distributed 
geographically and by population groups, in proportion to the entire circulation. The number of 
replies has been gratifying (they are still coming in) and by accepted standards represents a true cross- 
section of NEWS-WEEK’S readership. The information offers proof of the unusual vitality found in 
a market of page by page readers. 








ment in 1934, such as refrigerator, radio, furniture, etc., specify 


which 


Did you go to college? Did you attend 
/ a private school? Do you belong to 


Do you travel abroad (a) for 





Did you go 
to College ? 








Are you the family head, the wife, son or 





daughter? What is your age? clubs? 
What is your occupa- (b) for business? 


Do you hold other 


How many servants have you? Travel Abroad pleasure? 
2 


If so, how often and where? 








tion or position? 








positions? ....Check your approximate income: 


Under $2,000 $2,000 to $5,000... $5,000 to $10,000 Do you travel by air for business? 


Over $10,000 If you are a dependent, give occupation of pleasure? Do you entertain at 





family head Do you have any ya home, once a week? every two 


< 


investments? If so, what form? a weeks? once a month? How 


Do you Entertain 
atho ? 
t me $ 








many gucsts do you usually have? 





Do you O. K. or influence purchases in busi- Do you tarry What beverages do you serve? 


Jnsurance? 








ness? Do you carry life insurance?. How much of NEWS-WEEK do you read regularly? 





If so, how much? 


If so, what is its assessed value? 





what is your 


Do you own your home? 


Do you plan to 


buy, build or redecorate in 1934? which? 


What automobiles do your family own? 
What year are they? 
Will you buy a new car in "34? 
Ran 
Do you plan to buy any household equip- 








NEWS-WEEK regularly?__ 


How many others in your family read 


How 





many outside the family 


read your copy? 


Own a Car ? 





If you were publishing 





NEWS-WEEK, what changes would you make 
| 





jncome ee [Use back page for further comments) 
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Each week from now on we will present and discuss on this page the averaged answers to one 
of the questions asked. All tabulations are being made sectionally and by population groups to pro- 
vide as much marketing information for advertisers as possible. Summaries as prepared will be mailed 
to any national advertiser who will address his request to the Promotion Department. 
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A California vacation 





is within your reach 
this summer! 


In miles, California is no nearer the East 
than it was last year. But in dollars it’s a 
great deal nearer. All types of rail fares 
have been reduced. Pullman charges have 
been cut one-third everywhere in the West. 


California isn’t far away in time, either. 


From Chicago, for example, it’s only two | 


days and three nights on our swift Over- 
land Limited to San Francisco or Golden 
State Limited to Los Angeles. And these 
days en route will be well spent if you go 
on one Southern Pacific train, return on 
another Southern Pacific train and see a 
different part of the United States each way. 


rh Saga heat 


As a big step toward the air-conditioning 
of all equipment, club cars, room cars (com- 
partments, drawing rooms), lounge cars, 
dining cars and observation cars on our 
Overland Limited, Golden State Limited, 
Cascade and Sunset Limited will be air- 
conditioned by this summer. There will be 
no extra charge for these accommodations— 
no extra fare on any of our trains. 


Air-conditioned cars manufacture their 
own climate. Air from the outside is drawn 
in through filters, and its temperature and 
humidity are automatically raised or low- 
ered to just the right degree for greatest 
comfort. Noise and dust are excluded. 


ao | 

I want/to geo Losemite 

Southern Pacific will take you there. We'll 
show you the fathomless blue of Crater 
Lake, the stupendous Carlsbad Caverns, 
the biggest trees on earth. Most of the 
famous scenic wonders of the West are 
reached by Southern Pacific rails. Our four 
leading trains approach California through 
four widely different scenic regions. By 
going to California on one of these trains 
and returning on another you can, we 


think, see more of the West than on any 
other railroad. Any railroad agent can sell 








ALIFORNIA 





MOVES EAST—— 


Bite eae 


you a ticket to California and back on 
Southern Pacific. 


We are a western railroad. The men who 
serve you on our trains are western men. 
From the veteran who drives the giant en- 
gine that pulls you smoothly up the high 
Sierra to the waiter who serves you in the 
dining-car, they are sincerely interested in 
making your trip a pleasant one. We think 
you'll find on Southern Pacific trains an 
atmosphere of western = 


First ata tn diner 


Ordinarily, people don’t write to railroads 
unless they have something to complain 
about. So we are more than a little proud 
of the hundreds of letters we have received 
praising our new dining-car service. ““The 
most reasonably priced and best prepared 
meal I ever had on a railroad,” said one. 
“A perfect meal,”’ said another. 


We call this new service ““Meals Select.” 
Complete luncheons and dinners begin at 
80 cents, including soup, salad, entree, vege- 
tables, bread and butter, beverage and des- 
sert. Club breakfasts begin at 50 cents. A la 
carte service is still provided for those who 
prefer it. 





We present our steamship line and its trim 
flagship, the “Dixie.” She isn’t the biggest 
ship afloat, but she’s modern and very com- 
fortable. She sails from New York every 
three weeks and cruises to New Orleans in 
five days, connecting with the Sunset Lim- 
ited to California. 


From New York, Boston and many other 
northeastern cities, you can include this 
delightful ocean voyage in your trip to 
California for no extra fare. In fact, you 
save money, because first class berth and 
meals aboard ship are included in your 
railroad fare. 


If you live on the Pacific Coast, you can 
include this voyage in your trip to New 
York. Any railroad agent will gladly help 
you plan your trip to catch a convenient 
sailing of the “Dixie.” 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 





FARES CUT TO CALIFORNIA 


On December 1st, all western railroads reduced their 
fares and cut Pullman charges one third. This year you 
can travel from any eastern or mid-western city to Cal- 
ifornia for a lot less money than last year. Reduced 
summer fares will be in effect from May 15 to October 
15, with return limit October 31. (For example, $86 
roundtrip from Chicago to California, $85.15 from New 
Orleans.) A lower berth, Chicago to California, costs 
only $15.75 as against $23.63 last year. 














The routes of our so leading trains to California 
SUNSET LIMITED 
—runs between New Orleans, Los Angeles and San 


Francisco via Houston and San Antonio. Cypress groves 
and old plantations. A glimpse of Mexico at El Paso. 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


—“the train that goes to sea" across Great Salt Lake 
—the fastest, finest train between the East and San 
Francisco. 

GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


—— speeds over the direct route between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Through Pullman service also to San Diego 
(via Carriso Gorge) and to Santa Barbara. 


THE CASCADE 


—meets northern United States and Canadian lines 
and brings you south through the evergreen mountains 
of the Northwest. 


There is no extra fare on any Southern Pacific train. 
These four will carry air-conditioned cars this summer. 


Write t 


Mr. Bartlett, our Passenger Traffic Manager 
in Chicago, will be glad to answer any questions 
about a trip to the Pacific Coast or Mexico. Mail 
the coupon, or write him a letter, telling him the 
places you'd like to see, when you plan toleave, 
etc. Ask about the low cost of checking your auto- 
mobile to your destination. 


O. P. Bartiett, Dept. F-4,310 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. Please send me information on 
I plan to 

and will 


a trip to 





leave about 
have 
persons in my party. Send me literature on— 


0 MEXICO 





days for my trip. There will be___ 


O PACIFIC COAST 
Name 


Address 








City. 








